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1a” When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


Good News. 


(35 cts.) This charming Sabbath School Songster has 
won a multitude of friends, and needs no p from 
those who have heard its sweet melodies. But all 
should try it—and be pleased; the young singers are 
sure to be. “It may be Far,” “ Beautiful Gate,” and 
« Hear Him Calling,” are three of the 270 glad songs, 
which make the use of “ Goop NEws”’ a perpetual joy. 


Shining River. 


(35 cta.) Is a book of the same nature and general ex- 
cellence as “ Good News,”’ and differs only as the tastes 
of composers equally good will differ, Let your girls 
and boys sail on this “ shining river,” making the way 
vocal with sweet and pure lyrics like ‘ Beautiful Vale,” 
“ Shining Land,” or “ Like the Stars.” 


CHORAL PRAISE. (20 cts.) Is a collection 
of Chants, Songs, and short Anthems, for Episcopal 
Sabbath Schools. The beauty of its contents will com- 
mend it to any denomination. 

















Those who play the organ for Sabbath-School Sing- 
ing, will welcome the new 
Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies, 


($2.50, Boards; $3, Cloth), which melodies are in true 

Reed-Organ style, are excellent for the “ organ touch ” 

and practice, and are unusuaily fresh and interesting. 
Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co,, 


168 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


 RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


INSTRUCTION 


Will be given by-R. F. LEIGHTON, Pu.D., to a few 
students who wish to prepare in a short time for the 
American or German Universities. Instruction con- 
veyed through the German language, if desired. 


To Teachers. 


I would like to make arrangements with Teachers for 
private instruction or a few lectures on Roman His- 
tory, Topography, and Latin Orthography, — giving the 
results of the latest investigations of Professors LANGE 
and Voter, in history; of the recent excavations at 
Rome, in topography ; and of Professors BRAMBACH 
aud RITSCHL, in orthography. 

Address R. F. LEIGHTON, Pu.D., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
Coleg RE NOG ratory at Tepe 


. The Charles Dickens Readings: Four charmin 
Stories of the great Novelist, with 
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personations an 
character-sketches, 
I. THE STORY OF LITTLE EM’LY. (From David 
On field. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (in Four STAVES). 
Ill. THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. (From 
Dombey & Son.) 
IV. (1) DR. MARIGOLD: A Srory or A CHEAP 
JACK, (2) Mr. Bos SAWYER’S PARTY. 
For terms address at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Summaats Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 

ns July 8th. Special o, nities for 
Zeachers. Send for ca e and decting of 8 cel 
ummer Course. J.W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY 

3 will hereafter receive — at 149A Tremont St. 

pecial advantages given during S ring and Summer 

aoa comets cured. | Sn Bang James E, 
Stacy ter, and Faculty of th hool 

Oratory. ’ Office hours, 2 to 6. einen — 


“TQ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it, Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Bosten, 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 
2 5 ~~ Bay ol a for $25, in tn MA 
‘ , author of ‘ Elocution Sim 1494 
Street, Boston, ’ 165 m 
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Mass, 





Westchester State Normal Scheel. 


Summer Instruction in Seience, Art, and Literatare. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 


FACULTY: 
rae. Soe BAILEY, of Yale College, 


E ion. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several de ents. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 


$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
GEO. L, MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 





THE HOWARD METHOD FOR THE VOICE. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better peace that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the fact 
that its principles and exercises ee bog reduced to writ- 
ing, and be so exactly explained that pupils at a dis- 
tance, who can receive only written lessons, have been 
greatly benefited, as their testimonials declare: 

‘Tam getting quite enthusiastic over your system of 
vocalculture. It is doinga happy work for me. . . There 
are many clergymen in this State as badly off as to voice 
as I was... If your rb could reach them it would be 
a merciful benefaction.”—W. S. Blaisdell, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Randolph, Vt. 

‘*] find that, immediately open applying these hints 
(contained in the first written lesson alone), I vocalize A 
flat, above the staff, with more ease and certainty than 
I ordinarily sing an octave lower. While practising the 
passage ‘Arm, arm, ye brave,’ to-day, I was astonished at 
the ease and force with which I could throw the tone, 
by following your su tions.” —J. G. Parkhurst, Teac- 
her of Voice, 20 N. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 

Send for pamphlet on ** Voea) Reform,” “‘ Vocal De- 
velopment,” and “‘ Natural Singing or Speaking.” En- 
close 25 cents for circular and terms. Address JOHN 
HOWARD, 39 Union Square, N. ¥. City. 169 b eow 


MADEMOISELLE MATHER DE PARIS, 
12 Boylston Place, Boston, 


Will give FRENCH ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
Ro ERSATION, to ladies, gentlemen, and 


Private Lessons in French to Evening Classes. 


Terms for Evening Classes, 12 lessons, $3.00. 168 b 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and 

Professor of Blocution and English Literature, Titinois 

College. The school is designed especially for those 

who wish to fit themselves for 

Professional Teachers of Elecution and 
Dramatic Readers. 











Special Classes for Cle en and others. 
Send for Circulars sho what can be done. 160tf 
Preparation for American and 
P English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and a offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
a oy to d comparative quickness and suc 

e thoroughness and com ve an - 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 


by the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty ; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
Goodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor e ; (Har- 
vard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. ~~. could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 


ment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
Sones papi at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology lence. 


accurate and fluent writer of those es, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country. Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877T. 116 as 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on VOCAL 
REFORM, VOCAL DEVELO MENT, NATURAL 


SINGING. Enclose 25 cts. in poieep eee es. Address 
JOHN Howarp, 29 Union Square, N. Y. 169 b eow 


TEACHERS fcr‘ciotes St. SPNims & Con Troy, NT. 


and criticism by correspond 
“Asa Greek and Latin Scholar, and wapesiony as an 











SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Will meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught 
by teachers, according to the Natural Method, under 
the direction of L. SAuvEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” “Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,”’ “ La Fontaine,” ete. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also “The 
First Lesson of French,” “ The First Lesson of Latin,”’ 
and the pamphlet « Introduction to the Teaching of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. SAUVEUR, care Henry Holt & Co. 

The pamphlet, meg ey by Henry Holt & Co. 25 
Bond Street, New York, to be had at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 


thor, by sending 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, De Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 


We give, in alphabetic order, the entire corps of 
teachers, with their addresses and the branch taught 
by each one: 

Mlle, C, Achert (French), Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Luis Baralt (Italian and Spanish), 603 Fifth Ave. 

Mile L. Both Hendricksen (French), Packer Colle- 
giate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss 8. K. Cook (Latin), Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mme. M. Fitch (German), School of Modern Lan- 
guages. Worcester, Mass. 

. R. Harper, Ph.D. (Greek and Hebrew), Dennison 
University, Granville, Ohio, 

Prof. Caecilia Kapp (German), 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

A. Lalande, A.M. (French), School of Languages, 
1481 Broadway. 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens (Sanskrit), 701 Sixth Avenne. 

L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D. (French), Ancient Lan- 
eusges, and French Lectures), 25 Bond Street, N. Y. 

Miss F. E. Schwedler (German), 155 West 36th St. 

Mile. R. Sée (French), Mrs. Mears’ School, 222 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

Mr. J. M. Stern (German Lectures), School of Lan- 
guages, 1481 Broadway. 

r. T. T. Timayenis (Greek), Collegiate Institute, 
Springfield Mass. 

Professor F. Bécher, of Harvard College, will visit 
the Normal Scheol. He has kindly consented to give 
during his stay, a few French readings. He will read 
and explain to our pupils the following comedies: ‘* Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’’ “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ 
“Les Femmes Savants ”’ of Moliére, and “On ne 


Info ean be obtained by ad- 
Lge Mr. Cuas. E. HERBERT, of Amherst College, 
who will provide board and lodging, either in clubs or 
separately, for all who apply. 

See in No. 18 (May 2) of this journal, a letter 
from M. E. Littré, and in No. 17(April 25) a letter from 
Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College. 169 


Vassar College, 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


AMERICAN ScHool EnstiTuTE, Este. 1855, 
Provides Famiies, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calib character. Represents 
reliable Teach = ig positions. Sells and rents 


School Properties. <= arents information of good 
ae ¢ ler <3 srt cnsorvemante,ters mp. 
‘Kast i See& Srernty 5, Noy Yom?” 
From Bev. C. r, A.M., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.— g always regarded Mr, Scher 
merhorn as TH ol Agent in this country; 
and THE 


together reliable Teachers 
>F Teachers. No rival es- 
‘mH he of his advantages.’ 


— 
AMER: 2 AND FOREIGN 


Teack §3; Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now ae | Paty aks to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
ssistauts for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M, J. YOUNG, 


CET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 


or Schools,— recommended by State Supt’s of 35 
different States and by 350 College Presidents. 


bout 33,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
A by law or by School Officers. 


Ou 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as in any other Dictionary. ' 

he “ Dictionary used in the Government Printing 
Office is Webster’s Unabridged.”’ Aug. 4, 1877. 


Ss ale of Webster's is 30 times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 


ven sums which 
Bec Bar Gy ot a 
Hout, Sk , Stuffed Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Spo: 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates, American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs, Send for Circular to 

7tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


and Institutions 
tablishment I 














, For- 








Ee SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS, 


ams BY ama 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the States, the 
subscriber begs to state that he has resolved to receive 
during the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or improving 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will also have 
the assistance of able teachers of Modern Languages 
and Science. 

Each class will be so small as to admit of each mem- 
ber’s receiving fair personal attention. 

The “ NATURAL METHOD” of teaching Greek and 
Latin has been successfully practiced for more than 
twenty years by Dr. H., with commencing pupils so as to 
secure facility of reading in each language, before en- 
tering on the study of Grammar. 

One of the classes will be for beginners in GREEK. 

Some hours daily will be reserved for strictly private 





tuition. 
For prospectus address, with > 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, 1878. 166 k 





SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brown University, will again conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. I., 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course. a 

It will begin on Mionday, July 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 


idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I 166 d—174d 


French Excursion to Europe. 


ProF. CYR has made arrangements for a 60 days’ ex- 
cursion in view of the wants of teachers and others, to 
sail from New York, J % 3. Expense $350, includi | 
instruction in French. For further particulars, sen 








for circular, addressing No. 174 TREMONT STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 168 ¢ 








ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR INDUSTRIAL ART STUDY, 


For Art Students, Teachers, and more especially Teachers of Drawing. Extensive courses of study. Expenses low. 
For circulars address the Director, W. 8. G@oopNOUGH, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools of CoLUMBUS, OnIO. 


For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILEY, at Prov- |}. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Tanga es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III. The course of three years, leading to 
the degree of 


ivil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
oo rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by schelarships and ties. 
Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY ae 
151 az College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
pecoreeies for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
ific Schools. ies of recent examination _— 
will be sent on app . [102tf] W.N. EAYRS. 


- DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy 
Glasses, Opera and Field ‘Glasses, Entomological Pine 








Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on lication. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & es 
122 zz (1) 924 ut St., Philadelphia. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tar MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. “LZ 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
- Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 











BGG ince, nates. Haxuurs & Co.,Portinnd, Me. 
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VALUABLE FOR LECTURE PURPOSES, 


FOR SALE.—80 fine Micro Etoqmaghe, BA x 3% in. 
Enlarged images of microscopic objects carefully se- 
lected to illustrate all fields of microscopy. Will show 
diatones, with all their markings, 6ft.in diameter. Pre- 
pared by the noted Dr. Maddox, of England, and the 
only perfect series that has been taken for educational 


purposes, ddress 
J. MICHELS, 
621 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Y., 


169 a 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 191 Greenwich St., ¥. 
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Tortoise Shell ©°™2* 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
\ Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. md for 
Gatsleges. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 





CAUTION.—Beware of worthiess imitations. Every 


Pen is stamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 


sent by mail.on — of 25 cents. 
PERRY & CoO. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


‘ Dustless ”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘“ Dustless’’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
&@ Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {JOSEPH GILLOTT’S,) o descriptive 
MARK 


name and des- 
’ WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JouNn STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Londen. 
t., New York. 


























we sent Free. 
- 2b St, Cincinnatt 


Diustrated Ca 
Vaspczes & Turr, 102 





with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


‘ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
» Nassau, N, ¥. 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


10 cents, 
139 zz 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; 


finish, and for rare and pure CHEMICALS. 
Large cloth bound Catalogue, $1.50 each 


N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 
NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
FOIL, WIRE, é&c., &c. 
IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES. 
Received the First Prize at the Philadelphia Exhibition for “APPARATUS of excellent design and 


161 zz 





ss 


B, 8, RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURE 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


And all Apparatus for the practical illustration of the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Also import for Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 

AGENTS for J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig 
and J. Duboscq, Paris. 

Ritchie’s Catalegue of Apparatus will be 
sent gratis on application. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Physical Appara- 
tus, fully illustrated, sent on application. Price 20 cts. 
«(When writing, please mention this journal.) 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 

528 Arch St... PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 





WSE =—e 


WAX, 

Best Known. cera ee aDe 
Throw Physic to the Dogs! 
BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 


A SELF-CURE lows of Vital Force; aso 


yspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
le ’ emer wpe Weak Lungs, Nervous 
bility, eakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are samMicient to evolve 
the current of wens fi and they are fas superior to 
anything of the kind ore offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
Serbavad gai eivi te saan ten Loe 
. a 
ment on receipt of particulars. eee oe 


Address (and give the name of this Paper) 
ba H. M. MALOY, 


147 Rast Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
N®=Y- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 











HAWLEY STREET, Boston.* 
For circular or address F, B. Snow. _ 





16 Inch Library Style, Meridian and Hour 
Circles, Nickel Plated, 45 Inches High, 


sso. 
H. B. NIMS & CO., 


169 a TROY, N. Y. 





THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


sway’ ‘(Bent Wood"and,Malleable.Jron.) —” 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
The Best in the Market. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. 166 tf 
Just hy 


w2ze',,{ PROGRESSIOMETRE } aeons. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, — privileges, etc., for imprevement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o 
age scholar. It gives equal chance 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks «> Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 

















15522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. ¥. 


eb ee pm ” of the aver- 
to every e of 
cents, 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following 
| liquids to illustrate Fiworescence : 
Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid, .. . $1.00. 
Thallene, . .. $1.00. Fluorescein, .... .75. 
| Chlorophyll, .. .75. Eosin,........ 
Aesculin,.... .75. Turmeric, 
| Quinine, And many others, 


Dis 
«40. 


POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS, 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


169 a 924 Chestnut S8t., PHILAUELPHIA, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, ~ 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions, 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ia Send for Catalogue. 
\. T. MELLIGAN, 


728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


Telephone Materials. 


MAGNETS, 
DIAPHRAGMS, 
WIRE, ee. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





164 tf 
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Moot TABLET SLATES, 





For Slate-Pencil Use. 
No. 1, 54, x 8% inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
“ Ss j “ “ 25 e 
“ 


itd 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


2, 5, x 8h six 
,6 x two 20 
4,6 x8 six 30 
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‘Cabinet’ Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put you in 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corre 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce suc 
a result than any other File now in use requires. 





No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
Numbering, Pasting, 
or any olyectionable feature. 


We.make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
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“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 


Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


BY ELLEN P. ALLERTON. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear,— 
It matters little if dark or fair,— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds, 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro,— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless,— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 
Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 
Over worn-out hands,—oh, beautiful sleep! 


— Littell’s Living Age. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


CHILDREN do not reach perfection at a single bound; 
the patience and care which a teacher has to exercise in 
the right discipline of a large school, is scarcely realized 
by the average citizen.—A. P. Marble, Supt. Schools, 
Worcester, Mass. 

PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.—English is English, 
and Greek is Greek ; and as the proper method of spell- 
ing Greek words, when adopted into English, has been 
settled by the usage of the past English classics now for 
three hundred years, it is not only a silly affectation to 
change it, but it is a violation of the historical conti- 
nuity of our language, which adopted these words, not 
directly from the Greek, but indirectly from the Latin. 
It is for this reason that we say Plato, Zeno, Strabo, 
and such like; not Platon, Zenon, Strabon. The law 
of historical continuity in the same way leads us to say 
Socrates, not Sokrates ;- Isocrates, not Isokrates ; and so 
forth. As little are we entitled to write Keltic for 
Celtic, Mykene@ for Mycene, Kikero for Cicero, on ac- 
count that the Greek K and the Latin C were both pro- 
nounced hard, even before a slender vowel, as they are 
always in the Gelicat the present hour. For, as before 


said, Latin is Latin, and English is English; and we 
are no more entitled to say Keltic and Kikero than we 
are to call Munich Munchen, or Florence Firenze.— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh. 


Tue Reau Ossect.—There is a growing conviction 
that our public schools fail to furnish what they are de- 
signed, and what they ought to furnish, in that, in 
many cases, the teachers lose sight of the real object of 
their vocation, and the purpose for which they are em- 
ployed; namely, rzAcHING.— Mayor of Worcester, Mass. 

Wuart 1s Wanrep.—Men of brains have always 
been in demand, but they have not always been honest, 
and honest men have not always had brains. The mind 
18 80 apt to be warped by prejudice and training, it is 
seldom we can find a man with independence enough to 
tise above surrounding circumstances and see things: 
correctly, An intense sectarian is always opposed to 
secular education, and the public-school teacher is not 
apt to be friendly to church schools. Just now we want 











in the United States a leader of educational thought. 
He must not be a bigot nor too liberal. He must un- 
derstand the history of education in the past, and be 
thoroughly acquainted with the political economy of the 
present. His enthusiam must be unbounded, but he 
must know how to temper it with prudence. He must 
inspire confidence in the most learned as well as the 


most ignorant. The leadership of Christ is a model for 
all time. He was kind but severe, charitable but un- 
compromising. He understood human nature in all its 
forms, for his mind was far beyond the best in its char- 
acter and pattern.— Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


“Get THE Best.” — “Only the best teachers em- 
ployed” is a sentence in a school circular before us. 
Would it were over every school-door in the land! 
And more, would that our school officers were instructed 
in the art of selecting good teachers.—New York School 
Journal. 

CHILDREN.—The world is new to young children. 
It is beautiful, and excites in them the most intense in- 
terest ; and the teacher should lead them to contemplate 
its mountains and valleys, its hills and dales, its wind- 
ing rivers and meandering brooks, its pleasant sunshine, 
and gentle, pattering rain, its trees when covered with 
beautiful foliage in Spring, and when draped in the 
gorgeous hues of Autumn, its covering of snow in Win- 
ter, and its beautiful carpet of green in the Springtime. 
They love to behold the sun in his noonday glory, the 
moon as she walks the heavens in her silvery fairness 
at night. They admire the gorgeous sunset, and bound 
with delight to catch the beautiful rainbow of promise 
asitspansthe heavens. They view with glowing ecstasy 
the azure vault bespangled with richest diamonds, and 
instinctively adore the Creator and Giver of all these 
gifts. They like to hear the murmuring of the brook, 
the dashing of the cataract, the lowing of the herd, the 
pattering of the rain, the crowing of the fowl, the bleat- 
ing of the lambs, the warbling of the birds, and the 
melodies of the human voice, as they fall in musical ca- 
dences on their enraptured ears. They are pleased to 
look at their teacher’s loving eye, and listen to her 
gentle, winning voice, as she instructs them and leads 
them into the paths of knowledge, virtue, and peace. 
They appreciate an act of kindness, and have a keen 
sense of justice. Their hearts are tender, their con- 


sciences pure, and they implicitly throw themselves in 
her arms for instruction, guidance, and counsel. The 
amount and diversity of knowledge which can be im- 
parted to young children by proper teaching is almost 
limitless, and the day may not be far distant when rad- 
ical changes shall be made in the primary instruction 
of this country.— Wm. Connell, Jr., Supt. of Schools, 
Fall Liver, Mass. 


Tue Irish Nationat Scuoot System is perhaps 
one of the most perfect in the world. After serving a 
probationary term, the candidate receives his certificate 
to teach; but even after that his career is watched with 
attention, the success of his work is noted, and his ability 


for the position fully ascertained; and thus, in that 
country teachers have several grades, — such as first 
class, first division of the first class, and so on.—The 
Scholastic News, Montreal, Canada. 


Tuer Pustic ScHoo.s are the creatures of the State, 
and their work is clearly distinct from that of the 
churches. They are for secular education ; and such is 
the diversity of religious ideas among the people, and 
specifically among the parents of pupils attending the 
schools, that any attempt in these to urge dogmatics the 
most sacred, is certain to meet with wide disapproval. 
Such attempts, however well-intentioned, would be ex 


plicitely condemned by us, and a repetition would be 
deemed cause for removal. But on the principles of 
righteousness, even of a lofty morality, we are all 
agreed; and these, our teachers are enjoined to incul- 
cate. We expect them to be enforced by precept and 
example; and, although specific hours are not set apart 
for the study of them, throughout all courses of study, 
and in all the intercourse of teacher and pupil, they 
may be and ought to be illustrated. First of all, the 
teacher must, himself, of necessity, be just and pure 
and truthful and self-controlled and kind. We know 
of none who are not so; but it is well to bear in mind, 
as a fundamental fact in education, that the preacher, 
the parent, the teacher, must himself be righteous if he 
would influence others to righteousness. A partial 
teacher or parent cannot inculcate justice with any 
power. A disposition to advance or degrade a pupil, 
through favoritism or dislike, would readily be recog- 
nized by all pupils as unjust; and no injunctions to 
morality would have influence. He who would make 


men pure must himself be pure ; and we trust our array 
of teachers affords no examples of dereliction, even as 
to the severer moral virtues. — Rev. G. L. Demarest, 
Sch. Com. of Manchester, N. H. 


Tue CHEEeRFuL TracnEr.—What a blessing to a 
school is a merry, cheerful teacher, one whose spirits 
are not affected by wet days, or little disappointments, 
or whose milk of human kindness does not sour in the 
sunshine of prosperity. Such a person brightens the 


school-room like a little piece of sunshiny weather. The 
children go to school with a sense of something great 
to be achieved, and so day by day their strength and 
energy are renewed.—Jnter. State Normal Monthly, Iowa. 








CONCERNING KINDERGARTENS. 


BY J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., 
Regent of Illinois Industrial University. 


It is not a pleasant task, and is frequently a useless 
one, to criticize a popular fashion, either in dress or 
action. And there is no doubt that, for the moment, 
the Kindergarten is in fashion, or, at least, is rapidly 
coming into fashion in our country. Kindergartens are 
found in every prominent city, and are being established 
in many smaller towns, either by enthusiastic converts 
or by those who cunningly make gain out of a popular 
taste. Rich parents, delighted with the promise of a 
new and wonderful education for their little ones, freely 
pay fifty, seventy-five, or one hundred dollars a year to 
secure them admission to some popular Kindergarten, 
while others are proposing that it shall be added to our 
educational systems, in place of the old forms of primary 
education, or perhaps as a preparatory grade for the 
whole system. 

American genius, with its wonted audacity, seeks 
already to improve upon Froebel, and we have, at least, 
one “ American Kindergarten system” advertised as a 
great advance upon the ideas of the old German kinder- 
gartner. I do not desire to cool too much the ardor of 
these efforts to teach little children, and least of all to 
condemn the system of Froebel; but only to call atten- 
tion to a frequent misconception of his views, and to 
suggest some practical difficulties which must be met in 
our attempts to introduce them. 

Among Kindergarten teachers it is not uncommon, I 
fear, to find those who have no clear conception what- 
ever of Froebel’s ideas or plans. They seem to regard 
the Kindergarten as a school for object-teaching, 








mingled with play. They realize no difference between 
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the notions of Froebel and those of Pestalozzi, unless it 
is that the system of the former takes childhood at an 
earlier age, and makes a freer use of plays and amuse- 
ments. 

In the summer of 1876, I met at the Centennial the 
accomplished principal of a popular Kindergarten, a 
lady who gives normal instruction in kindergartening, 
and lectures frequently. before popular audiences upon 
it. She explained to me at much length her methods 
of teaching, and the great improvements, as she re- 
garded them, which she had introduced into the system. 
I was obliged to tell her that, in my judgment, her 
school was not at all a Kindergarten, in the Froebel 
sense; that her system differed fundamentally from that 
of the great German. Evidently she had missed wholly, 
and from the bottom, the original idea of the Kinder-. 
garten. She was simply a teacher of “ object-lessons.” 
Pestalozzi and Froebel were both students of nature ; 
both loved children, and studied childhood; both were 
men of genius; both saw as by intuition important 
aspects of child-nature; and both originated systems 
having large measures of truth, though not, perhaps, 
unmixed with error. 

To characterize their systems by a single word, that 
of Pestalozzi was objective ; that of Froebel was sud- 
jective. Pestalozzi found his children ignorant, and 
ready to perish, in a world fitted to become their home. 
He sought in education the means of putting them in 
possession of what nature had designed for them. He 
made lessons of the objects which they needed to know, 
that they might use them. He used nature as a book, 
in order that by study it might become a possession. 
He counted truly that in the mastery of knowledge 
there would come the development of mind, and knew 
that while he trained his orphans to be self-sustaining 
and skillful, they would also become educated and 
intelligent men. 

Froebel, on the contrary, saw childhood as a bundle 
of powers, yearning for action and rejoicing in move- 
ment. These powers he sought to unloose. His aim 
was, to give the child possession of itself. He encouraged 
play, since play implied free movement; and he planned 
his gifts, which were so many playthings, not primarily 
for the knowledge which they would teach, but for the 
power which the child would develop in playing with 
and observing them. His object was to secure free, 
various, skill-producing activity. He counted knowl- 
edge only as secondary and subordinate to this, though 
he knew it would come as the sure and useful result. 
To use the common language of the schools, Pestalozzi 
sought knowledge for his pupils, knowing that discipline 
would follow; Froebel sought discipline, well knowing 
that knowledge would also ensue. 

It needs but little reflection to see how differently the 
disciple of Pestalozzi and the disciple of Froebel will 
conduct the Kindergarten. To the Pestalozzian it will 
be a school, while Froebel properly refuses the name of 
school; to him it was a children’s garden, a play- 
ground. The Pestalozzian seeks to secure the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and is vexed if the children do not 
comprehend and remember; the Froebelian is content 
if the children are amused and happy, and show increase 
of strength, activity, and skill. 


The very qualifications of the true kindergartner 
differ widely from those of the primary teacher under 
the Pestalozzian system. The former can scarcely be 
called a teacher at all, since her primary aim is not to 
instruct, but to amuse and educate; the latter needs 
teaching talent, and that, indeed, of the highest order. 
In the one, rare qualities of heart are requisite; in the 
other, rare qualities of brain. The one needs great 
vivacity, sportiveness, and patience; the other, great 
c.earness of mind, magnetic power, and persistence. 
Both should be amiable, loving, sincere, and just. But 
the one must add the rare gift of child-likeness and 
motherliness, while the other demands intellectual vivid- 
ness and force, which will enable her to paint truths as 
a picture, and make knowledge visible as sunshine, 
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It may justly be said that both seek to train the 
powers of observation, and both may use the same 
objects in this training. But while one requires the 
child to name properly, and describe correctly, the object 
which it studies, discriminating the sphere from the 
cube, the biped from the quadruped, and proceeding, 
step by step, from simpler forms to more complex, and 
from the easily-known to the more difficult; the other 
asks only that the child shall learn to use its senses 
quickly and correctly, and be able to recognize at a 
glance the qualities and properties it has been trained 
to observe. 

It would be unjust, alike to Froebel and to Pestalozzi, 
not to acknowledge that they both sought a full develop- 
ment of the child’s mental and moral nature; and it is 
easy to see that the system of each implies that of the 
other, as. its necessary counterpart and complement. 
The partisans of each may deny this, but neither will 
be willing to confess that their own system lacks any 
truth necessary to a complete educational philosophy. 

In this comparison, I do not regard it as of special 
consequence that Froebel proposed his system as adapted 
to little children before they come to the school-age, and 
that Pestalozzi left them during this period under the 
care of the mother: the fundamental difference in their 
ideas remains the same, and the liability of kinder- 
gartners to mistake the one for the other. The blunder 
is being made almost constantly. There was on exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial, a system of kindergartening, in 
which the whole conception was Pestalozzian, and not at 
all that of Froebel; and I have now before me the 
pamphlet of another Centennial exhibitor, in which 
there is a strange mixture, if not jumble, of both 
Froebelism and Pestalozzianism. 

Having conceded a large measure of truth to both 
systems, [ will not stop now to show that each, if rigidly 
construed, will be found segmentary and partial. The 
reader will easily see this from their disagreements ; 
and the more careful observer will conclude also, that 
both are defective by serious omissions of truths and 
facts as fundamental as those which they include. It 
is becoming evident that neither Pestalozzianism nor 
Froebelism is the final word in the education of even 


young children. 


The claim of the Kindergarten to a place such as 
some would assign it, as the primary grade of our 
public-school system, I must leave till another occasion 
comes to resume my pen. 








OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F, BLAISDELL. 


XVIIL—ALFRED TENNYSON: 1810. 

He is decidedly the first of our living poets, and I hope will 
give the world still better things.— Wordsworth. 

Of the living poets of England, Tennyson at this time oc- 
cupies the highest rank; and he is destined to a wide and 
high regard.— Dr. Griswold. 

Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Wordsworth 
wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more command of the keys 
of language.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

To describe his command of language, by any ordinary terms 
expressive or fluency of force would be to convey an idea both 


inadequate and erroneous. It is not only that he knows every 
word in the language. suited to express his every idea: he can 
select with the ease of magic the word that is, of all others, 
the best for his purpose.—Peter Bayne. 


I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 


Of the regular published editions of Tennyson, the 
“Diamond” and “Centennial” editions (Price $1.00 
each) are the best for school purposes. There are nu- 
merous cheaper editions, for the most part printed in 
England, but with an American publisher’s name on 
the title-page. At this time, an edition of Tennyson’s 
complete poems, including everything up to date (1877), 
bound in cloth, with fair type and paper, is sold in 
Boston for 25 cents. Most of the books of selections 
which we have often referred to, contain more or less of 
Tennyson’s best poems, 








For any desired information concerning Tennyson 
and his writings, consult, besides the ordinary reference- 
books, an essay on Tennyson by Peter Bayne, James 
T. Fields’ Yesterdays with Authors, Stedman’s Victorian 
Poets, North American Review for January, 1863 (No. 
139), Howitt’s Homes and Haunts, and Powell’s Living 
Authors of England. Taine’s English Literature has a 
valuable criticism on Tennyson. 

Il.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


The young student in Tennyson should begin with 
several of the simpler poems, as Lady Clare, Enoch 
Arden, The Lord of Burleigh, and Edward Gray, and 
gradually get used to the style before attempting to 
read the more difficult, as The Princess, In Memoriam, 
and Locksley Hall. The following list includes some 
of his best poems, from which a choice may be made 
according to the capabilities of the student: 1. “The 
Deserted House.” 2. “The Miller’s Daughter.” 3. 
“Lady Clare Vere de Vere.” 4. “The May Queen.” 
5. Margaret.” 6. “The Death of the Old Year,” 7. 
“Dora.” 8. “Locksley Hall.” 9. “St. Agnes’ Eve.” 
10. “Edward Gray.” 11, “Lady Clare.” 12. “The 
Lord of Burleigh.” 13. “A Farewell.” 14. “ The 
Beggar Maid.” 15. Songs: “Come not when I am 
dead,” and “Break, break, break.” 16. “Ode on the 
Death of Wellington.” 17. “The Charge of the Light 
18. “In Memoriam.” 19. “The Princess.” 
21. “The Coming of Arthur.” 


Brigade.” 
20. “Enoch Arden.” 


IIl.—SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS ON “ENOCH ARDEN.” 


When was this poem written? Was it founded on fact ? 
Did you ever read of a similar story? Have you any personal 
knowledge of a similar event ? Isit at all probable? Do you 
suppose that similar events might have happened during the 
late war? Is this poem popular? How does it contrast with 
Tennyson’s other poems ? Mention several poems which show 
the variety of his genius. Has Enoch Arden been extensively 
dramatized ? Does it make a good play? What can you say 
of the language and style in which it is written ? What un- 
favorable criticisms can you make either on the language, 
style, or story ? 

How will you sum up the first nine lines? Is this typical of 
any seaport town? Is it especially true of the English sea- 
ports ? Show wherein this description would not apply to our 
own sea-coast villages? Have we a perfectly natural picture 
of children playing on the sand? If Annie loved Enoch, as 
the text says, why was she kinder to Philip? What was 
Enoch Arden’s first resolve and what was his success ? What 
is meant by the ‘‘ Friday fare’’ which he furnished the Hall ? 
What was the origin of this custom ? What was the cause of 
his subsequent poverty? How did he propose to help him- 
self? Why not resume his former occupation ? What was 
his plan for himself ? wife? and children ? How will you ex- 
plain Annie’s dread foreboding that she would never see her 
husband again? What curious verification of her foreboding 
followed, as the vessel sailed by the town ? What was Philip 
Lee’s kindness to Annie and her children, and why was he so 
generous? Was she justified in listening to Philip’s offer of 
marriage, after the long absence of her husband ? What sign 
did she seek from the Bible, — with what result ? What was 
her interpretation of the ‘‘ palm tree”? Can you in any way 
associate it with the subsequent events ? How will you ex- 
plain her dread forebodings, after her second marriage ? 

Where was the vessel bound in which Arden sailed ? Men- 
tion some of the figures of rhetoric used by Tennyson in de- 
scribing the voyage ? in describing the desert island 2? What 
phantoms seemed to move before him as he watched for a sail ? 
How do you explain these phantoms ? What did he seem to 
hear ringing in his ears ? Describe his rescue from the island 
by a vessel in search of water? How did Nature seem to sym- 
pathize with him as he approached his native town ? Describe 
how the news of the past was imparted to him by his land- 
lady; his glimpse of his wife and children. What was his 
prayer ? his resolve? How were Arden’s last days passed ? 
What was the real cause of his death ? Explain how the se- 
cret was finally revealed to Miriam Lane on his death-bed. 
How will you explain his last words: ‘A sail! A sail!” 
What may you infer from the last lines? Do youthink Enoch 
et right in keeping secret his identity until after his 

eat 


IV.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 
Some of the most beautiful verses in our literature 
can be found in Locksley Hall and The Princess. Select 
also some of the best lines from Zhe Deserted House, 
St. Agnes’ Eve, and The Brook. Commit the whole or 
portions of the exquisite songs: “Break, break, break” ; 
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«Flower in the crannied wall”; “ Ring out, wild bells, 
to the wild sky,” from In Memoriam ; “The Flower,” 
and the following songs from The Princess: “ As thro’ 
the land at eve we went”; “Sweet and low, sweet and 
low”; “The splendor falls on castle walls.” 


V.—GUIDE ANALYSIS FOR “ENOCH ARDEN.” 
Part I. 
1. Description of the seaport town: 
‘‘ Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm.”’ 


2. The three children play on the shore: 
‘‘ Three children of three houses,— 
—played 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore.”’ 
8. Enoch Arden’s resolve,—his success,—marries Annie: 
‘So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells.”’ 


4. Happy years of married life,—subsequent misfortunes,— 
resolves to go on a foreign voyage: 
** And merrily ran the years,— 
Then came a change.”’ 
5. Breaks the news to Annie, — preparations and farewell to 
wife and children: 
—‘‘hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way.”’ 
6. Poverty,—Philip aids her and the children,—no tidings of 
her long-absent husband,—Philip proposes marriage: 
—‘lived a life of silent melancholy. 
—and so ten years, 
—and no news of Enoch came.”’ 
7. The entreaty for a year’s delay, — ‘‘ Seeks a sign from the 
Holy Book,’’—finally marries Philip: 
—‘* You have my promise,—in a year. 
—under a palm-tree. 
Merrily rang the bells, and they were wed.”’ 
Part II. 
1. Enoch sails to the Orient,— wrecked on his return,— 
death of his comrades and subsequent life on the desert island: 
** A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail.’’ 


2. Dreams of home, wife, and babes, — discovered and car- 
ried home by a vessel seeking water and provisions: 
—‘* They landed him 
F’en in that harbor whence he sailed before.’’ 
3. The story Miriam Lane told him,—seeks Philip’s house,— 
what he saw,—despair: 
—‘‘So that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray’d.’’ 
4, His prayer for strength,—loss of health,—confides his se- 
cret and the story of his wanderings to Miriam Lane: 
** As this woman heard, 
Fast flowed the current of her easy tears.’’ 
5, His dying request,—promise,—death : 
** A sail! a sail! 


I am saved; and so fell back and spake no more. 
So passed the heroic soul away.”’ . 








VARIETIES. 


— Professor: “In one evening I counted twenty- 
seven meteors, sitting on my piazza.” Class expresses 
great astonishment at the sociable character of the 
heavenly bodies. 

— Nothing is great but the inexhaustible wealth of 
nature. She shows us only surfaces, but she is millions 
of fathoms deep.—Hmerson. 

— “What’s the difference,” asked a teacher in arith- 
metic, “ between one yard and two yards?” “A fence!” 
said Tommy Beales. Then Tommy sat on the ruler 14 
times. 

— When Infinite Wisdom established the rule of 
right and honesty, He saw to it that justice should 
always be the highest expediency.— Wendell Phillips. 

— Better to carry away a little of the life of God in 
our souls than if we were able to repeat every word of 
every sermon we have heard. 

— “Ma,” said a little girl, “what is all this fuss 
about trade-marks? Is it the trade-marks that make 
so many wrinkles in pa’s forehead ? ” 

— There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man 
can bear the punishment alone; you can’t isolate your- 
self, and say that the evil which is in you shall not 
spread. Men’s lives are as thoroughly blended with 
each other as the air they breathe; evil spreads as nec- 
essarily as disease.—G. Eliot. 

F.. A little urchin in one of our schools being asked 
What is Rhode Island noted for?” replied, “It is 


the only one of the New-England States which is the 
smallest,” : 





A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION.—(IV.) 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ANIMAL. 
LESSON IV. 

The animal must be one with which you are or have 
been familiar. If it has been a favorite animal, so 
much the better, for then I shall expect you to tell me 
not only about its size, color, habits, etc., but some- 
thing about its expression, and just what all its move- 
ments and peculiarities say to you. Let your composi- 
tion be about this one animal exclusively, You are 
always to remember, however, that even when you seem 
to be writing about something else, I will allow it to re- 
main in the corrected copy, if it adds to the general 
effect or force of the description you are trying to give. 


SUBJECT III: 





{Written by a girl 16 years of age.) 
“OLD BILLY.” 


There he stands out in the stable, this old horse of ours. 
He is not the typical horse that is always gentle and loving in 
old age, represented as patiently waiting for his end to come, 
and apparently appreciating all human sympathy, but “‘ Old 
Billy”’ is a little snappish and cross, greedily accepting the 
proffered oats or ear of corn, when he will toss up his head 
and utterly refuse the hug or kiss with which you would like 
to accompany the gift. 

Billy is a queer looking old horse, a dark bay; he has a 
rather nice face, but is very fond of pricking up his ears, 
which gives him a sort of scowling expression. His mane is 
obstinate and is never content to stay brushed smoothly down 
on one side, but always insists upon parting itself in the middle 
and falling over on either side. His tail is short and thin, 
and his ribs are painfully perceptible, but such indications are 
characteristic of old age. 

I think his defects show off to the best advantage when he is 
on the road before a cart, for his head hangs down, his mane 
shakes about in a frantic manner, and he has a shuffling gait 
and stumbles a good deal. 

Although he has always been to me “ Old Billy,’’ I suppose 
he was once as young and gay as any of his kind, — but I can 
hardly imagine that he was ever very handsome. 

But I must not be too hard on the old horse, for I know he 
was a good, faithful worker in his day, and if, in his old age, 
he is a little cross sometimes, perhaps he has pains and aches 
that we can not know anything about; still, I think, with a 
good warm stall, and plenty to eat, that he has all that any 
reasonable horse could desire. 


[Written by a girl 16 years of age.) 
THE SNAIL. 
(The original.}] 


One dreary November afternoon while walking 
in the fields, I passed the place, where in the 
spring I had seen the daises. I could scarcely 
recognize it as the same spot. No happy little 
flowers, no bright sunshine. Overhead all was 
dreary; large black clouds were chasing each 
other across the sky and a cold east wind was 
doing its best to shake the few remaining leaves 
from off the trees. At my feet the grass lay dried 
and shriveled, and resting on it lay a little round 
shell. I picked it up, hoping to find some sign of 
life about it, for every thing seemed dead around 
me. I saw immediately that it was the house of 
some small animal which lay curled inside, so 
I put it down softly, and waited to see the master 
of this mansion come out. He took so long how- 
ever that I continued my walk, determining to 
take a look at my friend on my way home. When 
I did so, he had disappeared and I would never 
again have seen him, had it not been that at that 
moment the clouds broke and lighted up a sil- 
very path about a quarter of an inch broad, 
and, following this with my eye, I saw the shell 
creeping along very slowly. Looking closer I per- 
ceived two of the smallest eyes peeping out be- 
tween a pair of horns; the whole appearance of 
the animal was far from being beautiful. The 
snail might be looked upon, as a sensitive animal, 
like the sensitive plant, because when his horns 
are touched, he draws them in, as if terrified at 
coming in contact with anything‘ I watched my 
friend as he crept along and thought how happy 
and contented he ought to be, to be able to carry 
his house wherever he went. Then I turned to- 
wards the resting-place he had just left and tried 
to find some trace of the daisies; but I found I 
would have to wait till the spring came again, 
when I shall be welcomed I hope by my crimson- 
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tipped acquaintances and not by a snail. 


[Remarks.—About a third of this composition is the intro- 
duction. Your idea, evidently, was to make the smallness of 
your animal and its little life more effective, by introducing 
them in a striking landscape. Generally speaking, introduc- 
tions and conclusions, strictly as such, should form a very 
small part of the composition. The chief excellence of 
your essay is in the fact that you are in sympathy with 
your subject, and thus, though you have not given us 
many characteristics of the snail, still we see its general ap- 
pearance just as you saw it. The one simile in your composi- 
tion is faulty. Hold strictly to the subject in your next com- 
position, as I see from your style that you have a tendency to 
digress. | 


THE SNAIL. 
(Corrected. } 

One dreary November afternoon, while walking in the fields, 
I passed the place where in the spring I had seen the daisies. 
I could scarcely recognize it as the same spot. No happy little 
flowers, no bright sunshine. Overhead all was dreary; volu- 
minous black clouds were chasing each other across the sky 
and a cold east wind was doing its best to shake the few re- 
maining leaves from off the trees. At my feet the grass lay 
dried and shriveled, and on it rested a little round shell. I 
picked it up, hoping to find some sign of life about it, for 
everything seemed dead around me. I immediately saw that it 
was the house of some smal] animal which lay curled inside, so 
I put it down softly, and waited to see the master of this man- 
sion come out. He took so long, however, that I continued 
my walk, determining to take a look at him on my way home. 
When I did so, he had disappeared, and I should never again 
have seen him, had it not been that at that moment the clouds 
broke and lighted up a silvery path about a quarter of an inch 
broad, and following this with my eye, I saw the shell creeping 
along very slowly. Looking closer, I perceived two of the 
smallest eyes peeping out between a pair of horns. The snail 
draws these feelers in, when they are touched, just as the sen- 
sitive-plant quivers its leaves when it comes in contact with 
anything. I watched my friend as he crept along, and thought 
how happy and contented he ought to be, carrying his house 
wherever he goes. Then I turned toward the resting-place he 
had just left and tried to trace some remains of the daisies; 
but I found I would have to wait till the spring came again, 
when I shall be welcomed I hope by my crimson-tipped friends 
and not by a snail. 








THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK, AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


BY SUPT. A. P. STONE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
[Concluded from last week.] 

There is one aspect of our educational outlook that is 
far from cheering. While it was true, a generation 
since, that nearly all who could go to school were anx- 
ious to go, and did attend, it is now painfully true that 
non-attendance and truancy are fearfully prevalent. <A 
map of our country showing these facts, and the amount 
of illiteracy and its concomitant, crime, not only in the 
foreign, but in the native-born, element of our popula- 
tion, would be a startling revelation to those not accus- 
tomed to investigations in that direction. Our compul- 
sory, like our prohibitory, laws, have many supporters 
in favor of their enactment, but opposed to their en- 
forcement. 

Educational legislation in the United States ever has 
been, and is now, characteristic of our people and life. 
It contains the germ of national and individual freedom, 
and would give every person an opportunity to do his 
best. But, often: originating in the impulses of the 
hour, it is sometimes better adapted to present needs 
and local exigences, than for successive generations of 
a people of large territory, and of great diversity of 
occupation and interest. In this way, the enactments 
of the older States have become encumbered with in- 
consistencies and incongruities which render them a 
bar to progress, and which, held together by long-seated 
prejudice, are difficult of removal. On the other hand, 
some of the new States, selecting the good features only 
of the older systems, and availing themselves of the best 
light of their time, have built up a code eminently wise 
and promising. Justice, however, will compel us to say, 
that in some of the newest of those States the statute 
book is far in advance of the school-room. 

And yet there are those who think no progress has 
been made. True to their instincts that it is the chief 
end of man to hold back, they shut their eyes to the 





present and dwell only upon the past. I shall not at 
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tempt to compare an inventory of our educational estab- 
lishment, on the day when the old bell at Philadelphia 
rang out its message of freedom, with an inventory of 
the present. It was meagre then, though good for the 
time. It is larger now, and better. Within the life- 
time of many of us here to-day, Horace Mann told the 
people of Massachusetts, that music and drawing could 
be taught to every child as successfully as could the 
multiplication-table; and he might have added, with 
about as much profit in the formation of character. He 
had few believers then; but we have lived to see that 
problem successfully solved. From the landing of the 
Pilgrims to the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, there was not as much progress made 
in female education, and in the adoption of correct views 
of such education, as has been made since the organiza- 
tion of this Association in 1830. During the past year 
we have enjoyed the educational advantages of the 
Centennial Exposition, and that, of itself, ought to be 
counted as equal to ten years of healthy progress. 

I do not sympathize much with those who fear that, 
in educational matters, we are coming upon very evil 
times ; who think, especially, that the lowering skies 
portend great harm to the common schools. That there 
are omens of change, signs of a reconstructive period in 
our schools, I fully believe and admit; and God speed 
the day when it shall begin and go on right heartily! 
The people have not lost faith in education nor in schools. 
There was a time, it is true, when they oftener visited 
the school-room; showed special attention to the teacher, 
and went regularly to the spelling-school. But the 
world moved more slowly then; the occupations of the 
people were fewer; their tastes more simple, and the 
word leisure was known and understood by all. But in 
these later times, when business means a continual 
drive from dawn to dark, and when every man pursues 
his calling at high-pressure speed, not only the schools, 
but many other interests, are made secondary to the 
absorbing pursuit in which he is engaged. 

It is true there are some among us who are not with 
us, in this cause. There are some men of wealth,—and 
wealth is not to be despised,—who are sordid also; who 
object to public schools because they cost money; who 
do not believe the children of the day-laborer should 
receive much education, because they can not see how 
such an investment cam return a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent. There are also people who, by virtue 
of some strong traits of character, have been highly 
successful in making money,—certainly not the highest 
order of success, —and they have done this in spite of 
their limited education, and have, therefore, argued the 
uselessness of an education, in blissful ignorance, appar- 
ently, of the absurdity of their logic, which would 
prove, —if it can prove anything, —that they have 
succeeded by virtue of their ignorance ! 

But I suppose that such men are not confined to the 
present time. The past hadthem also. From the time 
when Mynheer, the Dutchman, had his son Hans taught 
to write, and then the young rascal forthwith forged his 
father’s name to a bank-check and obtained the money 
on it, there have always been those who are afraid of 
the tendencies of education. 

On the other hand, be it remembered, we have those 
who are willing to contribute to a judicious support of 
schools; but who are not willing todeprive the children 
of the poor of their education for the sake of shirking 
their own taxes; who believe that a well-balanced edu- 
cation gives breadth and depth to character, makes man 
@ man indeed, gives him greater supremacy over the 
world of matter, and over the difficulties with which he 
has to grapple in life, and fits him the better for all the 
higher duties and enjoyments of which a noble life is 
capable. 

But what are the lessons suggested by this somewhat 
desultory survey of our educational affairs? Briefly 
these : 

1. There is indicated a demand for work, — a more 
positive and aggressive policy on the part of educators 


and their friends. “The Bunker Hill Monument is 
finished,” but our educational system is not. To cast off 
the old features that are now useless; to reconstruct, to 
beautify and adorn, and to secure symmetry in the 
whole, will require hard work, and willing laborers. 
Drones and laggards would better betake themselves to 
therear. There is too much timidity in our work, all the 
way from the school-room to the State House. The 
cause and the times demand activity, boldness, and un- 
tiring vigilance. 

2. We need a greater enlightenment of the public, in 
regard to the importance of education as a conservative 
influence in our civil institutions; and more especially as 
a safeguard against that ignorance which is the enemy 
of all free institutions. The great lessons of history are 
often lost on the mass of mankind, who are too busy, or 
too indolent, to keep abreast of the progress of events 
and the needs of the times. Demagogues and wily pol- 
iticians take advantage of this fact, and often seek to 
use the schools for their own selfish purposes; or, per- 
haps, would cripple them; for schools give light, and 
such persons love darkness rather than light. The 
governor of one of our great States declared in his in- 
augural, last January, that the limit of public expendi- 
ture for education should be the teaching a citizen to 
read the Constitution of his State, and the ballot he is 
to cast. If, in November last,noman in that State had 
voted except those who could read their ballots, we all 
know very well, that the present incumbent of that guber- 
natorial chair would never have been called to his pres- 
ent position. Educators must be vigilant and keep the 
beacon burning. 

3. Our present system of education needs modification 
and adapting to our people and time. Its local admin- 
istration is often in wrong hands and conducted on wrong 
principles. Our courses of study are, in some cases, 
monstrosities, containing some features that should be 
eliminated or pruned, and needing other features now 
seldom found in the schools. Ever keeping in mind the 
value and offices of disciplinary studies, and of culture; 
our studies must reach out into all the sciences and their 
applications, and must deal with the whole realm of na- 
ture. Education must be made to increase the power 
of the producing classes; and art, as applied to the nu- 
merous industries of the day, must elevate the tastes of 
the people, and furnish them with a higher class of pro- 
ductions. The extreme utilitarian tendencies of this 
money-making age, need the correction afforded by some 
considerations for esthetics and the amenities of life. 

In our revisionary school legislation, we must keep 
clear of the hobbies of mere theorists; must legislate 
on broad principles; avoid the errors of the past, and 
gather up all the results of successful experience. Our 
educational system, like most American institutions, 
has been injured by excessive and ill-timed laudation. 
[t is to be hoped that some of the events of the past 
year will act as a healthy corrective of this too common 
fault of the American people. It is not a pleasant task, 
though generally a very profitable one, for individuals 
and peoples to be compelled to curb and lay aside their 
self-conceit. But there are already signs that this work 
has, to some extent, begun in our own midst. When 
Messrs. Hawley, Goshorn & Co. pitched their tents in 
Fairmount Park, and the nations of the earth showed 
us what can be done outside of this “ great and glorious 
country,” the feathers of the spread-eagle began to droop. 

4. We need compulsory laws that shall be sure and 
efficient. Let the parent say where the children shall 
go to school; but go to school they ought, and should. 
When the idle young vagabonds and paupers roaming 
our streets are compelled to attend school, it will be 
vastly easier to make them self-supporting, and to fit 
them forcitizenship. Their education will cost less than 
the tax for the support of the poor-house, the criminal 
courts, and the prison. No country can be safe, nor rea- 
sonably prosperous, unless a wholesome education is 
given to the whole people. 





5. The support of schools needs to be upon a better 








and a more reliable basis. In the smaller towns, and 
communities of little wealth, the public schools should 
be better provided for by the State; and a more remu- 
nerative patronage could be secured for the endowed 
and private institutions, by a judicious consolidation ; 
though far off be the day when consolidation shall be 
carried so far, as to necessitate the massing of very large 
numbers of students in any one institution, where in- 
dividual and class acquaintance and companionship are 
lost in the multitude. When we put a stop to reckless 
extravagance in school architecture, and learn to be 
content with simple and inexpensive apparatus, without 
the polished brass and mahogany, like much of that we 
saw last year at the Centennial Exposition, we shall 
save no-inconsiderable sum of money for the real wants 
of the schools. 

6. Another requisite, which our schools demand for 
their improvement and elevation, is more attention to 
the special preparation of teachers for their work, and 
to improved and more natural methods of teaching. 
Professional schools, or departments, for this purpose, 
are indispensable in these times, if teachers would 
achieve the highest success. Teachers need an educa- 
tion that shall give them varied discipline and broad 
culture ; a thorough understanding of the human mind, 
and its faculties, and the philosophy and means of their 
development. There is a demand for such a prepara- 
tion, and the demand must be met. The public are be- 
ginning to understand that the employment of a poor 
teacher is a waste of money, an injury to the pupil, 
and a libel on education itself. We are told that there 
is a great surplus of teachers at present: let us all hope 
for the survival of the fittest. 

And have not teachers themselves some claim fora 
share of the benefit to be derived from this needed edu- 
cational reconstruction ? Can they not, at least, be re- 
lieved from some of the shams and needless vexations 
that seem to fall to their lot ? When will that farce, 
the teachers’ annual examination, as now too often con- 
ducted, be a thing of the past ? Why can nota teacher, 
once examined and cértificated, be permitted to teach 
anywhere in the State, without a re-examination? If 
school-boards can be elected for a term of several years, 
why cannot teachers, as well, be chosen for a term of 
more than one year ? 

7. We need to follow nearer to the footsteps of our 
fathers, in respect to moral education. We may not 
ask to have the catechism restored to the school-room ; 
but we ought to demand that children shall be taught 
the elements of a well-balanced, vigorous moral char- 
acter ; and be taught, also, that character is infinitely 
higher than scholarship. I know very well you may 
say that this is approaching debatable ground ; and | 
understand the frequent declamation about sectarian- 
ism and the danger of invading the rights of individual 
conscience — all of which has nothing to do with the 
subject ; for morals are not sectarian, and they who can 
not teach morals, and exemplify their teaching by their 
daily lives, without teaching sectarianism, should never 
go within the shadow of a school-house, — except as 
pupils to a moral teacher. It behooves all concerned, to 
remember well that the character and usefulnessness of 
the man or woman depend very largely upon the care 
and culture received in youth; and it is especially in- 
cumbent upon teachers, to bear in mind the duties that 
devolve upon them by nature of their office, and for 
the performance of which parents and the public may 
hold them responsible. , 

But this cursory review of our subject need not be 
extended. The past is rich in valuable experience, and, 
as it seems to me, the present and the future reveal to 
us, at this time, grand opportaaition, which we ought 
to improve, to place our whole educational system on 4 
high, advanced plane; where it shall do more and better 
work for mankind, and whence the outlook will be, 10 
large measure, full of encouragement and promise. 

———— = 

— Thoughts shut up want air, and spoil like bales 

unoped to the sun.— Young. 
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CORR ESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





WHAT LADIES SHOULD WEAR AT THE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Just assure your anxious correspondent, “‘ A. H. S.,’’ that it 
does not require half the philosophy to walk through a hotel 
parlor in a stuff dress that is needed to endure the daily perse- 
cutions of the average small boy. Tell her that in such a 
crowd as she will see in Mecca, next summer, “‘ motley is the 
only wear.”’ Anything else is conspicuous. A good stout 
dress, of material that rain can not spot, nor cinders mar, a 
warm wrap that Old Boreas can not penetrate, and a pair of 
boots that she will not be ashamed to take to the top of a 
stage-coach, will so fortify the feeblest sister that she can re- 
joice in the thought that her best silk (black of course) rests in 
the sweet security of *‘ down country.”’ 

Thank you for telling us just what is in those reticules so 
jealously guarded by the schoolmaster on his travels. I always 
fancied they were for eye-glasses. I’ve seen them so small 
that I’m sure they would not contain Sherman’s outfit for his 
trip to the seaside. But didn’t you risk your reputation for 
infallibility, when you advised the sisterhood to appear in 
wrappers? Imagine the effect, if that advice were followed! 

Hartford, April 10, 1878. » a 





A POSTSCRIPT TO AN ARTICLE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

One part of the statements of the Chicago Alliance, touch- 
ing the high schools of that city, quoted by me (in JouRNAL, 
April 18), is the subject of criticisms and explanations at Chi- 
cago, of which those who read the quotation should have the 
benefit. It is the part which refers to the ‘‘Central High 
School.” I hesitated to quote it, as needing some clearing up, 
and am very glad that Hon. J. L. Pickard, in a communica- 
tion to the Alliance of April 27, has called one out. The 
meaning of the editor was that the curriculum of the Central 
High School is by no means equivalent to the ‘* average college 
curriculum in the West.’’ It was unfortunate that the sen- 
tence began with the word “ Even,”’ and followed the state- 
ment: ‘the graduate from the division high schools could 
scarcely enter the freshman class at Beloit,’’ ete.; and it was 
also unfortunate that there are two descriptions of high 
schools at Chicago. The statement about “ division high 
schools,’”’ whichis not denied, and which I had a mind to stop 
with (only the other is an integral part of what the Alliance 
said), was a sufficient illustration of my point, that whatever 
excellences our high schools have,—and they have many,—we 
can not rely upon them for Greek preparation for college. 

Allow me to add, for it is by no means unnecessary, that the 
Alliance recognizes,—as all friends of colleges and academies 
do, — that our high schools are worthy of great praise and 
hearty support, and that the ‘‘ Central’? School in that city 
“furnishes instruction equal, if not superior, to the average 
college’; while it affirms that ‘‘ the college work goes deeper 
and extends further,’ as a general thing, and in the case of 
the division high schools, ‘‘ the graduate could scarcely enter 
freshman.’’ And I suppose it was inadvertence in our excel- 
lent friend, Superintendent Pickard,—naturally jealous for the 
credit of the best work done under his admirable supervision, 
the loss of which is a public calamity, — that spoke of “ the 
quotation in an Eastern journal’ as *‘ doing service in an at- 
tack upon public education.” Must one admit that high 
schools are teaching Greek when they are not, or that to re- 
ceive freshmen without any preparation in Greek, is keeping 
up, or even advancing, the classical college standard, or else 
make (in sweeping general terms) ‘‘ an attack upon public ed- 
ucation’”’?? When colleges were criticized, by scientific men, 
for adhering too rigidly and narrowly to the classics, for one I 
recognized the correctness of the criticism, and never thought 
of it as an attack upon college education. It did great good. 
And though inadvertent expressions are not to be made an of- 
fence, no man has a right to seriously pronounce the showing 
that one element of public education, however good in its way, 
can not take the place of another, in academic education, as 
an attack on public education at large, or even on that branch 
of it for which too much is claimed. 

In the Advance of April 18, a writer says over his own name: 
“If the standard of scholarship can be kept up by the State 
scheme, we should expect to find the evidence at the university. 
The University of Wisconsin has full faculties of able men, 
ample equipment, several elective courses, and an income esti- 
mated at $80,000 a year. lt would be fair to expect that the 
University would take the lead in extent of requirement, and 
give to the private schools an incentive. The fact is exactly 
the opposite. An able writer, the last year, published several 
articles in the Christian Statesman newspaper of Milwaukee, 
in which, by extended comparison of the courses of study 
with those of Beloit, Racine, Ripon Colleges and Lawrence 
University, he showed that a student could obtain a baccalau- 
Teate degree in the university with less study than was required 
in either of the ‘feeble’ institutions named. The time re- 
quired at Beloit, for example, was shown to be a solid year 


ing but common fairness to the able men in its faculty to as- 
sume that this is because the colleges require, and can oblige, 
as the State institution can not, better preparation. Indeed, 
he says: “‘ An answer to these articles was attempted, in 
which it was sought to defend the University against the 
charge of degrading scholarship, and ‘ bidding’ for students, 
by the argument that it is compelled by statute to take the 
graduates from the high schools, and it should not be blamed 
if the ‘ people’ refused to do better and more extended work 
in their own preparatory schools.”’ 

All this excuses the teachers and the university curriculum, 
by showing the mischiefs of the system they are unfortunately 
under. The passage illustrates my former articles. Itis one 
of many examples. Now unless one is ready to say that the 
higher public education should take the place of academy and 
college in all things, anyway, no matier how much poorer it is 
in certain things, nor how much it necessarily degrades the 
standard in those things, the reference to examples of this 
kind and to their causes will not be regarded by him as some- 
thing to be resented. But to those who hold the exclusive 
theory of public education throvighout, in every branch, grade, 
form, and department, as necessarily best, — much more to 
those who hold that every other style of education, however 
superior, is to give place to it because it is of the State, —all 
consideration of such facts and examples, in order to find the 
‘“‘more excellent way,’’ is an attack upon the higher public 
system, or the theory assumed for it, at least. 

Iowa College, April 27, 1878. Gro. F. MAGoun. 


ee 
A PERFECT SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The Board of Education of Burlington, Vt., recently granted 
the principal of the high school an opportunity of visiting 
some of the best classical schools in New England. A week 
was spent in visiting Phillips Academy (Exeter), Phillips Acad- 
emy (Andover), the Boston Latin School, Adams Academy 
(Quincy), and Williston Seminary (East Hampton.) The 
Boston Congregationalist has a brief report of this tour of ob- 
servation. The following noticeable points are given: 

‘1. As to discipline, the absence of all the old-fashioned 
distance between teachers and taught; on the contrary, the 
prevalence of hearty and cordial relations, and of mutual 
courtesy and good will, was evident. 

‘©? In classical instruction much attention is given to the 
formation and derivation of words, the pupils being encour- 
aged to know them by prefixes, stems, and affixes; or, in other 
words, by thorough analysis. Continual turning of the leaves 
of the lexicon is discouraged, but when consulted, the impor- 
tance of paying sufficient attention to a word to secure a thor- 
ough acquaintance with it is inculeated. In some instances a 
judicious selection of peculiar or difficult points, in an advance 
lesson is made, and necessary aid given to save needless waste 
of time by pupil, and to give time for reading more in quantity 
and more intelligently. The aim, toa greater or less degree, 
in all these schools, is to train students to read Latin and Greek 
at sight; a result so generally secured in the study of the mod- 
ern languages, and this at no neglect of thorough drill in 
essentials.”’ 

There is one feature in the mode of classical instruction in- 
dicated here that would seem to be absolutely perfect. I have 
italicized the lines in which it is described. There can never 
be any objection to minute and careful study of words. There 
are very few who have any taste for classical study at all who do 
not find a high degree of satisfaction in such investigations. 
But the old method of promiscuous questioning at recitation, 
calling upon the pupil to give the origin, inflection, and other 
changes, of any word in the lesson which the teacher, at the 
moment, might happen to notice, was disheartening in the ex- 
treme. I once heard, in a classical school of a high order, a 
class reciting in Virgil, when the teacher called for the princi- 
pal parts of ‘miscet.’ Several failed in giving the parts from 
the third root. They naturally thought of a regular form, — 
‘miscitism.’ Only one or two in the class gave ‘mistum,’ and 
‘mixtum.’ I asked the teacher if the attention of the class 
had ever been definitely called to these peculiarities, and re- 
ceiving a negative answer, remarked that it would have been 
better to have given this word out for special examination, an- 
swers to be given at the next recitation, with suggestions as 
to the probable cause of the use of the z in one of the forms. 
Such an examination and discussion would have left a definite 
and lasting impression. 

Nearly two years ago there was in THE JOURNAL the fol- 
lowing, among the ‘‘ Notes and Queries ”’ : 

“‘I wish we might hear from some teacher on the best 
method of securing thorough recitations.” E. S. C. 
My note in answer contained, among other prescriptions for 
attaining this desirable end, one that was quite in harmony 
with the method of teaching above described. I will quote it: 

** The second peseeriptice would be, to confine the questions 
for examination at each recitation to as few points as possible, 
and let these be carefully and accurately considered. After 
several pages of a Latin author have been read, let them be re- 
viewed, two or three pages at a lesson, and let the questions 
on this review be restricted to the subjunctive mode, if here is 
the greatest deficiency. See that no instance of its use is 
over without definite attention on the part of all the 
members of the class. This will do far more to secure thor- 
oughness than any promiscuous course of questioning.”’ 





more than that required at the University.” Now it is noth- 





Boston, April 22, 1878. R. L. PERKINS. 


THE IOWA UNIVERSITY APPROPRIATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In your issue of April 4, there appears an article from which 
any one not understanding the facts, would infer that a strong 
lobby, outside influence, was brought to bear upon the legisla- 
ture to prevent the passage of the university annual endow- 
ment. Iam truly at a loss to know why any one should try to 
mislead with any such misrepresentations. Being a member of 
the Iowa Senate, and present during the whole session, I failed 
to see any such efforts or outside influence, from any one per- 
sonally, or by the circulation of any documents against the 
university. During the whole session I failed to see at the 
capitol or in the legislative halls, any president, or professor 
of any college (outside of the university), or any letter or 
communication written by any one of them, either for or 
against the endowment; and, as it was generally known that I 
was opposed to the appropriation, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if there had been any such influence I would have become 
acquainted with it. The only thing that I saw that might be 
claimed as bearing on the subject, was a pamphlet reprinted 
early last fall from The New Englander of July, 1877. Some 
person unknown to me sent me six copies. The title is, ‘‘ The 
Sources of American Education, — Popular and Religious.’’ 
It is an historical treatment of the subject. 

The pamphlet takes a comprehensive view. It narrates 
facts which I have not seen controverted, and why that is con- 
sidered as attacking the university is beyond my conjecture. 
You, yourselves, will judge whether it is not an evidence of a 
weak cause, to be so fearful that such a document made “ at- 
tacks on the university and the higher State education.” If any- 
thing else was circulated to ‘‘ forestall the action taken,’’ I am 
unaware of it. It is very true, however, that as the represent- 
atives come from the people they were very much averse to vot- 
ing the modest amount the university asked ($99,400), and this 
aversion in a great measure “‘ forestalled ’’ it; but to say the 
least, it is very absurd to lay that forestalling at the door of the 
educators of the State. As the writer truly represents, the 
university and its objects have been for years clamoring for an 
annual endowment; and so when the session commenced, the 
university had its honored president and several of the regents 
on hand and remained most of the time for over two months, 
until the bill passed. They were on hand to take the “ fore- 
stalling’’ trick out of the members. As it is represented that 
in most perilous hard times in Iowa the effort was successful, 
of course the writer would have us infer that their lobby in- 
fluence must have been far greater than in any former years! 
Long before the bill came up and was discussed, they had 
members ‘‘ forestalled’’ to vote the “‘ straight ticket.’”? Mem- 
bers were importuned personally, and through personal friends, 
and on the ground of personal friendship, to vote for the en- 
dowment, and so they did. ° 

Now it seems to lie in the brain of your correspondent that 
to oppose the annual endowment was to oppose “ the univer- 
sity and higher education.’”? That is a great error. I opposed 
and voted against the endowment because the university, ac- 
cording to the number of its students, had already (without 
a cent from the State treasury) a munificent endowment,— 
more than twice as much as any of the benevolent institutions 
of the State. For example, Cornell College, at Mount Vernon, 
has seventy-five more students than the university; Cornell 
has less than $12,000 annual income, but the university has 
$24,000 without any annual endowment by the State. I think 
that I am liberal when in the race I grant the university two 
to one, and it does seem to come with a very ill grace from the 
University, to say that I am an opponent of it and the higher 
education, because I refuse to have a perpetual mortgage 
placed upon the people so as to give the university more than 
three times as much as other institutions have for as great or 
greater educational work. It is because I am a lover of the 
higher education that I-desire to have the university continue 
to merit the esteem and sympathy of the public, which I am 
persuaded it can not do unless it will practice the same econ- 
omy and reduction of expenses, to some degree, to which its 
patrons and educators generally are necessitated in these close 
times. Yours truly, JOHN MEYER. 
Newton, Iowa, April 12, 1878. 

Sinaia 
QUERIES. 
58. Will some of your readers analyze the following, and 
parse the italicised words: ‘‘ She was changed as by the sick- 
ness of the soul.’’ ‘‘ Then rushed the steed to battle driven.”’ 
** He is the noblest conquerer of them all.’’ J. M. M. 


cumple 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
49. “I did not think of its being he,”’ is correct; ‘* I did not 
know of his being there,” is correct. ‘His’ limits ‘ being’ ; 
‘being’ is a participle, and partakes of the nature of a noun, 
object of prep. ‘ of * J. M. M. 
50. (The sign) ‘, Groceries and Dry-goods was printed,”’ etc., 
is correct. J. M. M. 
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able to make calculations as to the existence of an intra- 
Mercurial planet. According to the conclusions of 
Leverrier, drawn from a comparison of transits observed 
before 1848, the perihelion of Mercury moves 40” a 


‘on the Pacific coast, died at San Rafael, California. 
'His property is estimated at from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 
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THE WEEK. 
— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 


— The Paris Exposition was formally and success- 
fully opened May 1st. President MacMahon opened 
the exhibition in a brief speech, in the presence of an 
immense crowd of distinguished visitors composed of 
all nationalities. 

— The desire for a peaceful solution of Eastern com- 
plications is said to be on the increase at St. Petersburg. 
The Czar has himself undertaken to conduct affairs 
during the illness of Prince Gortschakoff. 

— A terrific mill explosion and fire (including five 
flouring and one planing mill), occurred in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, May 2, by which 18 persons lost their lives. 
The loss of property will probably exceed $1,000,000. 

— Fighting continues in the Turkish provinces, 
twenty-one Mohammedan villages having been destroyed 
recently in the vicinity of Haskoi. South of this point 

he Bulgarian insurgents have captured Rahova and 
other places. In Turkish Armenia, also, the Koords 
are reported to have plundered a large number of villages. 

— A conspiracy is said to exist at the Turkish cap- 
ital for the overthrow of Sultan Abdul Hamid, but the 
fear of Russian interference has caused a change in the 
plans of the conspirators. 

— A revolution against President Diaz has broken 
out in the States of Durango and Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 

— Ex-Governor Packard, of Louisiana, has been nom- 
nated as consul at Liverpool, and Lucius Fairchild, of 
vv isconsin, to be consul at Paris. 

— Upward of two acres of the business portion of 
Bradford, Pa., has been swept away by fire. 

— General Grant has arrived at Turin, Italy. 

— The British government has ordered a million 
pounds of lint, and other appliances, for wounded men. 

— Bayard Taylor, United States Minister to Ger- 
many, has arrived at Berlin. 

— A famine prevails in Eastern Russia. 

— At the annual meeting of the Boston Latin School 
Association, Charles K. Dillaway was elected president. 
Resolutions of respect to the late Dr. Dimmock were 
adopted. 

— Minister Thornton is represented as saying that 
he does not believe that there will be any war, but still 

thinks it is well to be fully prepared. 

— W. 8. O’Brien, supposed to be the wealthiest man 





— Grand Duke Nicholas arrived at St. Petersburg, 
and was enthusiastically received. 

— Active military operations are in progress among 
the Fenians, in anticipation of an Anglo-Russian war. 

— Mexican revolutionists have crossed the frontier 
from Texas, and will make an attempt to capture Camargo. 








Hon. Joun J. Parrrey, the historian, is 82 years 
old, and is still hale and hearty,—a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the life-extending influence of literary pursuits. 








Hon. B. F. Prescorr, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, has been invited to attend the meeting of the 
American Institute, and give the address of welcome 
from New Hampshire. The occasion will certainly be 


an eloquent one. 








ConNnEcTICUT meets with a severe loss in the re- 
moval of Prof. William B. Dwight, of the New Britain 
Normal School, who has resigned, to accept the position 
of Curator of the Cabinet of Natural History and Pro- 
fessor of Zoélogy and Geology at Vassar College. 








Epucartors for educational positions is our theory : 
which all the world knows to be correct, but which only 
half the world has learned to put in practice. The 
good day is coming when this theory will be universal 
practice. 








WE would remind those who have no consciences, as 
to the amount of work they impose upon teachers, of 
the commandment which declares, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
There is another which should be kept in mind by those 
who would deprive teachers of fair wages for well- 
wrought services; namely, “Thou shalt not steal.” 








Tue General Assembly of Rhode Island, in a severe 
fit of economy, has reduced the salaries of State offi- 
cials thirty-three per cent. This heavy cut-down lowers 
the salary of the Commissioner of Public Schools from 
$2,500 to $1,667.,%7,, and makes it extremely doubtful 
as to the retention of the present able officer, Hon. 
Thomas B. Stockwell, or the securing of any other first- 
class man for the position. Business offices, and even 
governorships, can be filled with cheap men; but not so 
with our educational offices. Cheapen the price of the 
article and you reduce the value so that it is scarcely 
worth the having. 








Aw event of unusual interest occurred in Philadel- 
phia, in connection with the President’s visit, the re- 
union of two old schoolmates,—Mrs. Hayes, wife of the 
President, and Miss Rachel Bodley, dean of the faculty 
of the Woman’s Medical College. Both were school- 
fellows in Ohio, and had reached eminence by different 
ways. Mrs. Hayes, as Lucy Webb, was a graduate of 
Wesleyan College, the first chartered college for the ed- 
ucation of ‘women in the United States; so that Miss 
Bodley might well say, in presenting the students and 
alumnez of the Woman’s College: “ Your visit affords 
us each, personally, great pleasure, but still greater 
pleasure, viewed as an expression of the interest you 
feel in the higher education of women. The problem of 
the professional education of women is being wrought 
out successfully in our commodious college building, 
which you have just inspected, and in the adjoining hos- 
pital; and we rejoice that you and the distinguished 
ladies of your party are witnesses of the same to-day.” 








OBSERVATIONS on the transit of Mercury across the 
Sun’s disc, on Monday, were mainly successful in various 
parts of our country, and especially so at Cambridge, 
and at the national and naval observatories, Washing- 
ton From these observations astronomers hope to be 








century faster than it ought, from the gravitation of all 
known planets in the system. He accounted for this 
motion by supposing a group of small planets to revolve 
between Mercury and the Sun. Im addition to the so- 
lution of this problem, the astronomers also desired to 
measure the diameter of Mercury, which can most read- 
ily be done in its passage across the Sun’s disc, as well 
as to prepare for the approaching transit of Venus in 
1881. The planet Mercury, as is well known, is the 
smallest of the major planets; its mean distance from 
the Sun is 36,000,000 miles; its year is 88 days; and 
on account of its elongation being only between 18° and 
28°, can only be seen on the horizon at about sunset. 








Tue Educational Weekly, of Chicago, is a remarka- 
ble example of suspended animation. For several weeks 
its readers have felt a growing anxiety as to its where- 
abouts and condition, until, on Monday last, the issue 
dated April 4 put in an appearance, with the announce- 
ment that The Weekly has been held back from day to 
day and from week to week in daily anticipation of 
a change in the publishing firm, which would necessi- 
tate some important changes in the paper itself. Al- 
though this change has not been fully consummated, 
and cannot yet be announced, sufficient has been de- 
cided upon to permit the publisher to issue the present 
number, with the assurance that the succeeding num- 
bers will follow at intervals of about five days, until the 
date again corresponds with the day of issue, with no 
material change in the character of the paper. 

“ A stern chase is a hard one,” brother Winchell, but 
we are glad you have the courage to work seventeen 
weeks to catch up with the times, and we hope your read- 
ers will have the patience to follow you. If your large 
circulation embarrasses you, THE JOURNAL will lend a 
helping hand, and issue a special edition to help you 
over a hard place. Don’t hesitate to call on us for aid 
and comfort. 








THE opening of the French Exposition was a brilliant 
event, even for gay Paris, and indicates most wonder- 
fully the spirit and genius of the French character. 
The people have just removed the heavy burden of debt 
incurred by the disastrous Franco-German war; have 
just passed through political crises of great social and 
national interest; and with a great European war 
waging, and threatening greater complications, the na- 
tion has prepared for and inaugurated one of the grand- 
est events in its history, in the exhibition of its indus- 
trial energies, and as if to celebrate greater victories than 
those which the field of battle wins for the conqueror. 
France could have no greater glory than the achieve- 
ments of her peaceful pursuits of industry, science, and 
art; and the success of the 1st of May, on the Field of 
Mars, is due to the irrepressible energy and spirit of 
freedom which animates the hearts of the President and 
the people of the great French Republic. Never was 
more unity of action and greater enthusiasm manifested 
than on this occasion ; and the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, and the representatives of other ruling fami- 
lies of Europe, was an event of which France may be 
proud. 








INSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


Institute managers should remember that an institute 
lecturer, teacher, and talker, are not the same thing. 
A man may be a pleasant lecturer or an abundant talker, 
and be no true teacher at all. But a proper, working, 
teachers’ institute requires, above all things, good teach- 
ing. And to teach well in an institute one should, first 
of all, have been a successful teacher. It is contrary to 
the very nature of the art, that he who has failed in the 
school as the less should succeed in the institute which 
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is the greater. The principle might be more strongly 
put: he who has not attained an eminent success in prac- 
tical teaching, gives little promise of anything but fail- 
ure in institute work. 

In the next place, to be properly fitted for that work, 
the teacher must have learned how to adapt his skilled 
teaching to the express wants of an institute,—we say 
emphatically, to adapt his own already mastered art of 
teaching to the new conditions ; for it is not enough to 
have laboriously compiled and crammed, for the purpose 
of tabulation and talk. You may cull from Page, and 
Northend, and Holbrook, and Russell, and Wickersham, 
and pirate from your associates and assistants, and have 
tested little yourself, and be no teacher yourself. We 
have witnessed interminable blackboard tabulations, 
and listened to valuable deliverances of mere dogmatism 
thereon, in which there was neither break nor line of 
true institute teaching. No accumulation of numbered 
empirical “musts,” and “ shoulds,” and “ oughts,” can 
compare in sense or value with a few clear, self-tested, 
illustrative hows. But again we insist, that these hows, 
—otherwise called “practical” methods, — must have 
had their first and last beginning in successful teach- 
ing. Without that, there is no security that the insti- 
tute instruction, so called, will not be overloaded with 
empirical fancies and theoretic details, which the in- 
structor himself could not work out successfully in the 
school-room, and which his auditors neither could use, 
nor would dream of using, after the close of the session. 
But there is no greater evil in institute instruction 
than that of elaborately displaying and dogmatically 
enforcing the untried and impracticable. It kills the 
very interest, purpose, and expectation which it is a 
chief object to arouse. Yet, this is the very evil which 
must increase and prevail just in proportion as the 
theory of teaching is made a study, and its presentation 
attempted by unpracticed or half-successful teachers. 

We press these principles earnestly upon our educa- 
tional authorities, for the institute work is growing in 
importance, and just in proportion as it becomes prom- 
inent, it is likely to be infested by mere platform aspir- 
ants and scholastic charlatans, than which nothing is 
to be so profoundly deprecated. It is bad enough to 
have so much crude capacity and incompetent training 
among teachers; but to crown this, by enthroning the 
same defects on a larger scale on our institute platform, 
is the “last infirmity of evil.” 








A CAUTIONARY COUNTER-WORD. 


The free high-school question has, as our readers well 
know, been of late assuming proportions of no slight 
importance. In some quarters it has resulted in open 
conflict between educators and the civil authorities. 
The latter have taken a decided stand against this ele- 
ment in the school system, and have received in turn as 
decided censure. Toa certain violence in the manner 
of the censure, we think we may justly take some ex- 
ception, on the ground that the blame is not clearly all 
on that one side. It appears to us that there are 
grounds for fearing that insome quarters, the originators 
and friends of free high schools have been, indirectly, 
the authors of the hostility which they now denounce. 
The deprecated movement is of the nature of a reaction, 
and the sin of every reaction lies not less at the door of 
the authors of the antecedent extreme, than at that of 
the immediate offenders. The blame of our American 
Revolution was far more justly chargeable upon the un- 
reasonable exaction and rigor of the English govern- 
ment, than upon ill-temper of the revolting colonies. 

Now is it not quite certain, that in many localities, 
free high schools and free academies have been estab- 
lished upon the basis of a taxation of the property- 
holders, by a majority largely made up of non-property- 
holders, and by voters until recently both aliens and igno- 
rant of ourrepublicanism? The just and wise provision 
found in New England, of restricting the right of suf- 


the actual property-holders, does not exist in the local- 
ities where the strongest hostility to these peculiar in- 
institutions prevails. Now, if in such localities, the 
majority pushes the use of its mere numerical power to 
the extreme of providing for itself, free high-school 
education, at the expense of the minority, sooner or 
later there must be a revolt against it as a wrong, and 
against the institutions begotten of it. 

Again, there is reason to believe that in many quar- 
ters high schools have been created and pushed, when 
as yet an infinite deal needed to be done to make the 
lower schools decent institutions for common learning, 
and where, instead of the stimulus they gave to ambi- 
tious parents and precocious chits to clamor for prema- 
ture advancement to the higher course, every effort 
should have been made to hold back both teacher and 
pupil, and to enforce decent thoroughness in the common 
branches. Wherever educators have thus prematurely 
pushed the free high-school system when so much more 
needed to be done for the proper common school, it can- 
not be counted strange that shrewd, practical thinkers 
should discover the fallacy, and should attack it through 
the institutions in whose interest it was committed. 

Looking at these considerations, we confess we are 
compelled to doubt the justice of the sharp epithets and 
unqualified censure which have of late been so amply be- 
stowed upon certain prominent opposers of free high 
schools. The people and educators, of themselves, we 
fully believe, might far better ask whether they are not 
in some grave part to blame for the very evil which they 
condemn, and whether the wise correction of their own 
errors may not be accepted as the more immediate and 
pressing subject of their concern. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Forty-ninth Annual Meeting. Time; July 9, 10,11, 
12, 1878. Place: White Mountains. 
Fabyan’s, at the terminus of the B. C. & M., the P. & 
O., and the Mount Washington Railroads. 

Membership Fee: $1.00. Members: All persons of 
good character and interested in education, whether 
teachers or not. 

Hotel Rates: At Fabyan’s, Crawford’s, and the Twin 
Mountain Houses, prices of room and board for ladies 
will be $1.50 a day; for gentlemen, $2.50 a day. At 
other hotels the accommodations will be from one dollar 
to two dollars fifty a day for ladies or gentlemen, and 
their rates will be given in due season. The hotels at 
the Mountains, including those at Bethlehem, Littleton, 
and North Conway, will accomodate over three thousand 
persons. Ample railroad facilities will be given to con- 
nect these hotels with the central hotel, Fabyan’s. 
Privileges of Membership: First, reduced rates of 
travel ; second, reduced hotel fares; third, the advan- 
tages of any and all excursions planned for the Insti- 
tute; fourth, the advantages of the lectures and ad- 
dresses of prominent American educators on living edu- 
cational issues, before the oldest association in the coun- 
try; fifth, the title to a copy of the printed volume of 
the Proceedings for the year 1878. Members in at- 
tendance at Montpelier, Vt., last year, will receive their 
copies at Fabyan’s. 

Railroads: The secretary has made arrangements 
with most of the railroads in New England, so that any 
person stating his intention of attending the American 
Institute of Instruction at the White Mountains, will 
receive a ticket entitling him to a free return, provided 
it receives the signature of the secretary at Fabyan’s. 
This can be secured by the payment of the membership 
fee of one dollar. Tickets will be good for return until 
August 1. 

Arrangements will probably be made for the attend- 
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ance of teachers and their friends from New York, 


Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 


burg, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 





frage in all cases of taxation and special expenditure to 





Montreal and Quebec; provided twenty-five or more 





Headquarters : 


persons, from or near each of these points, indicate by 
letters to the president of the Institute their desire to 
attend. 

Sessions: The daily sessions will extend from 9 a.m. 
till 1 p.m., with an evening meeting. Tuesday even- 
ing, addresses from New-England State Superintend- 
ents. Wednesday evening, Professor Niles and Pro- 
fessor Fay, on “Mountains and Mountain Summits 
and the White Mountains Region,” illustrated by ster- 
eopticon. Thursday evening, a lecture by Hon. J. A. 
Garfield, Ohio. Friday evening, a grand social reunion. 

Officers : President, Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, 
Mass.; Secretaries, J. Milton Hall, Providence, R. I. ; 
Geo. A. Littlefield, Malden, Mass.; Zreasurer, George 
A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 





THE WHITE-MOUNTAIN REGION. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Your article in Tae JouRNAL of April 4, in regard to the 
White Mountain region, must be of great assistance to those 
who are intending to be present at the coming meeting of the 
the American Institute of Instruction. You say “Four 
places,—the summit of Mt. Washington, the Glen, the Craw- 
ford Notch, and the Profile,—should by all means be visited.” 
I fully agree with this statement, although I have never visited 
the second of the above-mentioned places. My experience in 
the mountain region has convinced me that whatever be the 
place one may visit, he will feel that he would not have omit- 
ted that spot for a great deal. It may be the widely-extended 
view from the ‘‘ Crown of New England,”’ where one seems to 
behold “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them,”’ 
the grandeur of the ‘‘ Notch,’’ the charming view from Mt. 
Willard, the wondets of the Flume, the Pool, and the Basin; or 
the solemnly-majestic mountain walls of the Franconia Notch, 
with its awe-inspiring Profile, or ‘‘ Old Man of the Mountain,”’ 
keeping silent guard through centuries of sunshine and storm, 
through summer’s warmth and winter’s cold. Each, though 
producing entirely different emotions, makes one feel that with- 
out it his mountain trip would be incomplete. 

I see that arrangements have been made fora trip to Quebec, 
that quaint old city, so unlike any thing else in America. 
Next to a journey in Europe, a visit to Quebec takes one 
among scenes which constantly remind him that he is in a for- 
eign land. The old citadel, with its huge armament, the mas- 
sive walls, surmounted with ponderous cannon; the view from 
Durham Terrace; the Plains of Abraham, where Wolfe and 
Montcalm fell,—all are places which one never wearies of 





visiting. The beautiful drive on the Beauport road is but a 
fitting preface to the wonderful Montmorenci Falls beyond. 
One needs to sit for some time gazing at this plunging mass of . 
water, to realize that its fall is more than one and one-half 
times the height of Niagara. 

Now there only remains to crown this Quebec excursion, a 
journey by steamer down the majestic St. Lawrence, and up 
the wild Saguenay,—one of the most restful of trips, according 
to the writer’s own experience. We leave Quebec in the morn- 
ing, and after enjoying the river scenery all day, reach the 
mouth of the Saguenay at sunset, and early the next morning 


find ourselves at Ha-Ha Bay. Leaving this place before noon, 
we are soon between the wild mountains and inhospitable 
banks of that wonder of the north. The tarry at Trinity Bay, 
where the perpendicular cliffs of Cape Eternity rise eighteen 
hundred feet above the water, whose depth at their very base 
nearly equals the height of the impending cliffs, is well worth 
the entire expense of the trip. We again reach the mouth of 
the river at sunset, pay a visit to the *‘ oldest church in Amer- 
ica north of St. Augustine,’’ and morning again finds us at 
Quebec. 

Cannot the Secretary make some arragements for those of us 
who desire to take the above trip ? M. 


[In reply to the above inquiry, we would say that the Secre- 
tary is arranging with the Passumpsic Railroad the Saguenay 
excursion, as well as one which will include Montreal, and the 
St. Lawrence from Montreal to Quebec. He will probably re- 
port on or before the first of June.—Ep. | 








—It is a poor use of the valuable time of an eminent 
teacher like President Runkle, to echo the cry that our “‘ pres- 
ent system of common schools only educates boys to live by 
their wits.”’ Could all the solid men and women graduates of 
New-England schoolhouses start to their feet, the effect might 
be as startling to such critics as the appearance of Rhoderi 

Dhu’s men to Prince Fitz James. The fact is, this is jus 
what the good ple of New England have been at for two 
hundred and fifty years, — to lift themselves above the dead 
level of European living by muscle, at the mercy of an aris- 
tocracy of brains, to the true American life, where all labor is 
lorified by the presence of intelligent manhood and woman- 
100d in the laborer. One excellent result of this desire to 
‘live by their wits,’ is the appearancc of the Boston Institute 
of Technology, for the production of skilled laborin America. 
Why should somany of the brilliant specialists of our new in- 
dustrial education feel called upon to cast a passing indignity 
on the popvlar thirst for knowl and the common schools, 





which are the father and mother of them all ? 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. 1. 








THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COURT RULE FOR CASTING 
INTEREST. 


(From the Annual Report of CHARLES A. Downs, Supt. of Public Inst., 
New Hampshire, 1877.) 


One of the important matters of practical life is interest,— 
important both to those who are to receive it, and to those 
who are to pay it. Our arithmetics contain nothing upon this 
subject beyond bare definitions and formal rules. Nowheré 
is there to be found any discussion of the principles involved 
in the matter. It has also come to the knowledge of the super- 
intendent, that the New Hampshire court rule for casting 
interest is nowhere given correctly with sufficient minutenes: 
to answer all purposes. Many, following the rules given in the 
text-books, have been led quite astray. A legal and mathemat- 
ical exposition of the rule is therefore very desirable. At m) 
request, the following paper has been prepared by Wm. M. 
Chase, Esq., of Concord, in which both the principles and rules 
governing interest in this State are fully and clearly explained: 


I. “ Annual interest’’ (as used in the following rule) is thai 
which, by the contract, is payable annually. If such interesi 
is not paid annually as it becomes due, simple interest upon 
it, from the time it becomes due to the time of payment, is t 
be added. This addition is made to compensate the creditor for 
the damages that he suffers by reason of not having the money 
paid to him when due. The reasonableness of this rule is 
apparent. (See Pierce et al. v. Rowe, 1 N. H. Reports, 179). 

Illustration: A agrees to pay to B $2,000 in six years from 
January lst, 1870, with interest annually. By this contract, 
$120 interest becomes due January 1, 1871, and on the firs 
day of January in each year thereafter, until paid; this is the 
‘‘annual interest.’’ Suppose A does not pay any portion ol 
this interest until January 1, 1876, when the principal becomes 
due: then A, having had the use of money that his contraci 
required him to pay to B, and B having been deprived of its 
use, B is entitled to have simple interest added to the annua! 
interest, from the times when the same became due, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1876, to compensate him for the damages he has suffered 
by reason of A’s default; so that on the first day of January, 
1876, B would be entitled to the following sums, as interest: 
First year’s interest, $120 + 5 years’ simple int’st thereon, $36.00 = $156.0 
Second “ “ 1200+4 “ “ “ “ 28.80 = 148.8 
Third “ 120-+3 21.60 = 141.60 
Fourth « 120-42 14.40= 134.40 
Fifth “ 120+1 7.20 = 127.2 
Sixth 120 + 0 (paid when due), 00 = 120.00 


“ “ “ “ “ee 


“ “ “ “ee 


“ “ sé “ “ee 


= $828.00 
$720.06 
108,04 
828.00 


$720.00 $108.00 


Amount of annualinterest, . . . 
Amount of simple interest accrued upon 


annual interest, 
Total amount of interest due ° ° ° 


II. When payments are made upon a contract, by virtue of 
which interest is payable annually, they should be applied, in 
the following order, to the payment of (1) any simple interest 
that may have accrued upon the annual interest; (2) the an- 
nual interest; (3) the principal. 

To illustrate: If, in the foregoing example, $128 was paid 
January 1, 1876, this should be applied first to the payment of 
the $108 simple interest that had then accrued upon the annual 
interest, and the balance to the payment of the annual interest. 
It will be seen that this would leave $700 of the annual interest 
still due. If the payment was $1,028, it would pay (1) the 
$108 simple interest, (2) the $720 annual interest, and (3) $200 
of the principal. 

The reason for applying payments in this order is this: the 
simple interest draws no interest, and therefore it is for the 
interest of the creditor to have this paid first; he is gaining 
nothing by allowing it to remain unpaid, but is gaining both 
upon the principal and the annual interest. Where payments 
are made to him, and the debtor does not direct him what 
application to make of them, the law allows the creditor to 
make the application, and presumes that he will make such 
application as will most promote his interests. 


III. Where a payment is made between the annual rests 
(and by ‘annual rests’’ we mean the times when the annual 
interest becomes due from year to year), it should not be ap- 
plied until the next annual rest after it was made; and, unless 
there is no interest due except what is accruing during the 
same year in which the payment is made, and the payment is 
less than the interest thus accruing, interest is to be added to 
the payment from the date when it was made to the next an- 
nual rest, and the amount of payment and interest is to be 
deducted. If, at the time of payment there is no interest due 
except what is accruing during that year, and the payment is 
less than the interest that will be due at the end of the year, 
no interest is to be added to the payment, but it is to be de- 
ducted at the end of the year, without interest. (See Little v. 
Riley, 43 N. H. 113; Townsend v. Riley, 46 N. H. 300.) 

Rests are made at the end of each year instead of at the time 
of each payment, because such is the contract. If rests were 
made whenever a payment was made, and payments were 


the end of each year, and also at the time of each payment (in 
either event being more frequent than annually), the creditor 
would receive more interest than he would get if they were 
made annually only, and more than his contract entitles him 
to. To allow the creditor to receive such increased interest 
would discourage the debtor in making payments, as it would 
increase his burdens. The law holds the parties up to their 
contract, and makes the rests annually only. 

The payment is applied at the next annual rest after it is 
made, from convenience, and if interest be added to it, as 
above stated, it does substantial justice to the parties. If when 
made, there is annual interest overdue which is drawing inter- 
1st, or the payment is larger than the interest to become due 
m the principal at the end of the year, —in either of which 
svents a portion of the payment will cancel a portion of an in- 
erest-bearing debt, — it is just that the payment should also 
vear interest, so that interest on one side may cancel interest 
m the other. But if no interest is due when the payment is 
nade, and the payment is less than the interest to become due 
it the next rest, it will not be sufficient to cancel any portion 
f the interest-bearing debt; it is simply a prepayment of a 
portion of a debt bearing no interest, and if the debtor sees fit 
to make such a prepayment, he is not equitably entitled to any 
interest upon it, 

Illustration : In the foregoing example, suppose the following 
payments were made: $500, July 1, 1872; $50, October 1, 1873. 
First year’s int’st, $120-+- 2 years’ simple int’st thereon, $14.40 = $134.40 
Second “ “« 12041 “ “ “ a“ 7.20 == 127.20 
third « 120 = 120.00 
Principal, 2,000.00 

$2,381.60 
$500 


First payment, July 1, 1872 ° ° ° 2 
Interest thereon from July 1, ’72, to Jan. 1, °73 15 
— $515.00 
$1,866.60 
111.99 + 
50.00 


$ 61.99 + 
111.99 ++ 
111.99 + 
7.43 + 
6.71 + 
1,866.60 


$2,166,71 


Balance of principal, . ° ° 
Interest on same for fourth year, ° . ° 
Second paym’t (being less than the int. accruing during the year), 


Balance of fourth year’s interest unpaid 

Annual interest on balance of principal for fifth year, 

iid “ La “ “oe “ sixth “ 

Simple int’st on unpaid balance of 4th year’s int. for two years, 
Simple interest on fifth year’s interest for one year, 

Balance of principal, . 


Amount due January 1, 1876, 

The foregoing may be stated as follows, in the form of a 

RULE. 

Find the interest due upon the principal! and the annual in- 
terest at the annual rest next after the first payment. To the 
payment or payments made befvure this rest, add interest from 
the dates when they were made to the date of the rest, unless 
there is no interest due upon the principal, excepting that which 


fis accruing during the year in which the payment or payments 


were made, and the payments together are less than the interest 
t .us accruing, in which last case no interest is to be added to 
the payments. Deduct the payment or payments, with or 
without interest, as aforesaid, from the amount of principal, 
annual interest, and simple interest upon the annual interest 
ue at the time of said rest, if such payment or payments equal 
or exceed the annual and simple interest then due; if less than 
such annual and simple interest, but greater than the simple 
interest due upon the annual interest, deduct the same from 
the sum of the annual and simple interest, and upon the bal- 
ance of such interest cast simple interest to the time when the 
next payment or payments are applied; if less than the simple 
interest due upon the annual interest, deduct the same from 
such simple interest, and add the balance without interest to 


the other interest due at the time when the next payment or 
payments are applied. 

Find the amount of interest due upon principal and annual 
interest at the time of the first annual rest following the next 
payment, and deduct the intermediate payment or payments, 
with or without interest, in like manner; and so proceed to the 
end of the time —_— always being careful to carry forward 
all interest remaining unpaid at the time of any rest. 








QUESTIONS ON THE GREEK VERBS IN MI. 

_ What is the peculiarty of the yu verbs with reference 
to the inflection of the present system? Does this 
peculiarity pertain to any other system? Is the stem- 
vowel of su verbs generally long or short ? What three 
verbs form their 1st aorist with the tense-sign x? What 
personal endings are retained in the indicative? Tifo- 
pat is for what? Why is it not ri@wpo:? Where is 
found 86g? How does it come to have this form ? 
How can we account for the rough breathing in fornyau ? 
In what tenses is this verb transitive? When does 
fort take the accent? What is the formation of ey? 
Explain « in elvya. ov is for tov; why is it not av? 
How can dovg come from ? Why is the neuter 
dor, while the masculine is dov¢? Explain why o is 
found in éardég, perfect participle from formu. Is the 
participle éeréy regular in formation? idov is for 
what? How does the change take place ? 





made more frequently than annually; or, if rests were made at 


West Brattleboro, Vt, 1878. C. E. Bake. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 





All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bu eau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 





[Space will allow only an occasional specimen of the resolu- 
tions that are being passed by the most active and influential 
associations through the country. We select a good illustration 
of what ought to be done in every city. ] 

PROGRESS. 

The following report of a special committee was unani- 
mously adopted: 

To the Cincinnati Society of Natural History: 

Your Committee on the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures begs leave to present the following report: 

The importance of the metric system has gained a more ex- 
tended recognition in the United States during the past year 
than ever before, but our interests demand that the friends of 
science and education still give their codperation to secure its 
general adoption. The introduction of this subject into the 
curriculum of the common schools of the various cities is one 
of the most important steps, since by this means the people 
can be more effectually taught the simplicity, convenience, and 
beauty of the system. It gives us pleasure to state that the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education has directed that instruction in the 
metric system shall begin in Grade D (the fifth year of the 
child’s school life), in connection with the decimal system of 
currency. To make this instruction more efficient, the Board 
of Education has also expended the sum of $300, in the pur- 
chase of sixty sets of school apparatus; the D grade teachers 
have received special instruction in this subject, which has 
already been taught in this grade with gratifying success, and 
will be introduced in all the district schools of the city within 
a few weeks, and taught to nearly 3000 children. 

Bills have recently been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to establish the metric system in the Post-oftice, 
the Custom-house, and the Coinage. It appears also, by offi- 
cial statement, that its introduction into the War Department 
is practicable, although the Engineer and Ordinance corps 
will require some time to prepare for it. The present is a 
most suitable time for us to use our influence by presenting a 
memorial to Congress. 

Your committee most respectfully recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

‘** Resolved, That a standing committee on the international 
system of measures and weights be appvinted at the May meet- 
ing of each year. 

** Resolved, That in all communications presented to this 
Society, it is recommended that, as far as possible, dimensions 
should be expressed in units of the international or metric 
system. 

** Whereas, the Board of Education of Cincinnati has taken 
active measures to secure thorough instruction in the interna- 
tional system of measures and weights; therefore 

** Resolved, That this Society express its cordial approbation, 
with the sincere hope that the course thus inaugurated may 
be developed (as experience may dictate), so as to become a 
permanent part of the curriculum, 

** Resolved, That the grateful acknowedgments of this Society 
are hereby extended to the Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and to the teachers who have thus under- 
taken an additional burden. 

** Resolved, That the following memorial be signed by the 
officers, and transmitted to our Kepresentatives, on behalf of 
our Society: 

‘**To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas, the international or metric system of weights and 
measures is the best that can be adopted for the convenience, 
simplicity, permanence, and uniformity with other nations; 

‘* Whereas, bills have recently been introduced to secure the 
use of the system in several of the executive departments of 
the United States Government, and 

‘* Whereas such action would not only be expedient in 
itself, but would also have an important iaduence by bringing 
this subject to the notice of a large number of citizens, thus 
enabling them to realize the advantages of the system, and en- 
couraging its adoption for general use; 

‘* Therefore, Your memorialists most respectfully beg that 
your honorable body may speedily take such action in the 
premises as may seem most expedient to secure the general 
adoption of the metric system by the citizens of this country; 
and particularly that steps be taken for the introduction of 
this system into the various departments of the public service, 
such as the Post-office, Custom-house, War Department, and 
Coast Survey.”’ 

The foregoing report is respectfully submitted by 

R. B. WARDER, 
J. F. Jupex, 
ORMOND STONE, 


Committee. 


SPELLING- REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


[EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY.) 


Tur Onto TEACHERS’ ASsocIATION, at its last annual 
meeting past the foloing: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association the ques- 
tion of simplying English spelling is worthy of the careful 
consideration of every teacher. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Spelling Reform, appointed 
by this meeting, be instructed to enter into correspondence, as 
far as it can, with State Associations and other bodies of 
teachers, with the purpose of calling their attention to this 
important matter, and that said committee report the results 
of their investigations at the next annual meeting. 

E. O. Vail of Cincinnati, W. D. Henkle of Salem, and J. 
W. Dowd of Troy, wer appointed to keep the Spelling Re- 
form befor the Association from year to year. 

The following resolution was introdueed by H. Holbrook, of 





New Jersey: 
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Resolved, That in order to advance the spelling reform so 
much needed, and so ably set forth in the paper red by Mr. 
Vail, and discust by Mr. Dowd, it is the opinion of this As- 
sociation that this reform must be gradual, and that one of 
the proper steps to be taken now, is for county examiners to 
require a knowledge of the elementary sounds, from every can- 
didate, befor granting a certificat to teach. 

— ‘A paper on ‘Orthografy in Relation to Etymology and 
Literature,’ was red befor the College ov Preceptors in Lon- 
don, October 17, 1877, by Alex. J. Ellis. We respectfully re- 
fer Richard Grant White, and others ov that ilk, to it as in- 
structiv reading for them.’’—Ohio Educational Monthly: 


— The foloing from page 31 ov LEdiicational Notes and 


Quéries : 10. How do you pronounce Phtholognyrrh ? 
M.S. E. 


Ans.—TURNER. Phth stands for t, as in ‘‘ phthisic’’; olo for 
ur, as in *‘colonel’”’; gn for nasin “‘gnaw”’; y for e, as in 
“ satyr”’ ; and rrh for r, as in “‘ myrrh.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Source of Muscular Power. — Dr. Austin Flint, Sen.’s 
work on the above subject has attracted considerable notice, 
and is a purely scientific book, but treating on a subject of 
much public interest, and of especial value to the medical pro- 
fession. The problem that Dr. Flint proposes for solution is, 
simply, whether the source of muscular power is drained di- 
rectly from the food, or, does the muscular effort involve 
changes in the muscular substance itself, this substance being 
destroyed as muscular tissue, discharged from the body in the 
form of excrementitious matter, and the waste repaired by 
food. In other words, is the body a mere mechanical machine, 
turning the food into muscular force, in the same manner as 
fuel acts in a steam-engine. Probably those outside the pro- 
fession of medicine will consider this a very simple and ele- 
mentary question; but the investigation soon develops diffi- 
culties which involve contradictions. We know oxygen is con- 
sumed, and carbonic acid produced, and heat generated in the 
bodies of animals, but we by no means understand all the in- 
termediate processes between the appropriation of oxygen by 
the tissues, and the production of carbonic acid. We can not 
raise the temperature of animals above the normal standard by 
increasing the supply of hydrocarbons in the food ; nor can 
we arrest the production of heat by depriving animals of the 
so-called calorific principles. Again, no one can say why the 
growth of muscle and the development of muscular power is 
restricted within certain limits, no matter how much food may 
be taken and digested; neither can we say why man can, after 
exhausting one set of muscles, be still capable of severe work 
with another set. These facts are mentioned to show that 
the subject is highly intricate, and that the details of the in- 
quiry, which must be undertaken before we can hope to ar- 
rive at a thorough knowledge of the subject, is complicated 
and varied. 

Dr. Flint took advantage of the extraordinary pedestrian 
feats of ‘*‘ Weston,”’ to make experiments upon the living sub- 
jects, under special favorable physiological conditions ; the 
results obtained were carefully studied, and compared with 
those taken by ‘‘ Pavey,’’ under somewhat similar circum- 
stances; and, finally, Dr. Flint has presented the conclusions 
deduced from the facts so carefully gathered. The final 
opinion of Dr. Flint is that the action of the food is not di- 
rect on the muscular system, but that various agencies are at 
work which combine to produce the desired force. 


Asteroids for 1877. — The following is a correct list, with (1) 
number of asteroids; (2) date of discovery; (3) name of dis- 
coverer: 170, January 10, Perrotin; 171, January 15, Borelly; 
172, February 5, Borelly: 178, August 2, Borelly; 174, Septem- 
ber 3, Watson; 175, October 1, Watson ; 176, October 14, 
Peters; 177, November 5, Henry; 178, November 6, Palisa; 
179, November 11, Watson; 180, December 29, Palisa 


Trichine in Shad. — A very absurd report has been started 
by the New York daily papers, that the trichine is infecting 
the gills of shad. The inventor of the story states that he has 
no microscope to determine, for certain, whether the worm 
found is really a ‘‘ trichinew.’’ As the “‘ Trichine spiralis’? is 
quite invisible to the naked eye, it is quite clear that the whole 
story isa mistake. I have searched, with and without micro- 
scope, the gills of shad, — not with the expectation of finding 
triching, but for some forms which might have raised the sus- 
Picion for its presence. So far I find the fish perfectly healthy, 
and free from any obnoxious organisms. Possibly some of the 
free nematoids might have been seen; they are round worms, 
minute in form, but still many are visible to the eye. These 
are perfectly harmless, and die a natural death soon after re- 
moval from water; at least the marine species, such as would 
be found in the gills of shad. J. M. 








The Herbarium. of the late eminent botanist, Alex. Braum, 
has been purchased by the German government, for 21,000 
marks; the Cryptogamic herbarium of the late Italian bota- 
nist, G. de Notaris, has been acquired by the Italian Minister 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

There was a fair attendance at the meeting of the Maine 
State Teachers’ Association, held in Portland, last week, 
Among those present were Superintendent Corthell, Principal 
Rounds, Messrs. Woodbury, Harper, and Miss Hayden, of 
Farmington Normal School; J. H. Hanson, LL.D., of Water- 
ville Classical Institute; Professors Chapman and Smythe of 
Bowdoin; Rev. Mr. Burr, of Hallowell Classical School; Su- 
perintendent Phipps, of Lewiston; and many lesser lights. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Corthell presented, in his usual 
concise and logical way, the need of ‘‘ Examinations and 
Certificates of Teachers.’’ This treasure was before the legis- 
lature of last winter, and failed of a passage mainly through a 
want of knowledge and agreement among the various educa- 
tional interests of the State. Superintendent Corthell is fast 
educating the people to a clear knowledge of this matter, 
and if it is the right measure it will be acceptably received 
next winter. This subject was fully discussed by Messrs. 
Rounds, Burr, Chapman, and others. 

Second Day.—Friday. 

Friday forenoon the teachers visited the Portland schools. 
Criticisms will be in order from the visitors. In the afternoon 
the teachers again assembled, and the session opened with a 
paper on ‘‘ Arithmetic in Primary Schools.’’ The author of 
this paper being absent, it was read by Mr. Woodbury, of Farm- 
ington. The paper was a very interesting one, and in closing 
summed up with the following points: (1) Arithmetic should 
not be taught absolutely in the primary schools. (2) No more 
should be taught than the pupil can comprehend. (3) The 
eye, ear, and mind should be trained together. (4) No new 
step should be taken until the previous steps are well under- 
stood. (5) Much time should be spent on numeration, as a 
foundation for future work. (6) In all operations, the child 
should be led to reason and use his own judgment on his work, 

Mr. Robertson, of Augusta, then presented a paper upon 
‘* Arithmetic in the Grammar Schools.’’ The first thing he 
required in this science is accuracy and skill in the use of num- 
bers, and then the knowledge of principles the next thing. 
Such methods as experience has fully tested should be thor- 
oughly learned by the pupils. A part of the time of each reci- 
tation should be devoted to adding columns, at the teacher’s 
dictation. The first principles of fractions should be taught 
orally. In teaching square and cube root, blocks should always 
be used. 

Mr. Morris, of Biddeford, said that the four fundamental 
rules, — addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, — 
comprise the basis to which the solving of every problem may 
be brought down. To illustrate this he took examples in frac- 
tions, decimals, discount, and interest. He attributed his suc- 
cess as a teacher of arithmetic to the fact that he did away 
with or simplified the many rules of the art, to the lowest pos- 
sible degree. He gave simple rules for finding the area of a 
circle, and the dimensions of a cylinder. In using illustra- 
tions, always take the simplest and most practical ones. The 
subject was still further discussed by Messrs, Burr, Tash of 
Portland, Lamb of Waterville, and others. 

Mr. F."H. Wilson, of the Hallowell Classical Institute, then 
read a very interesting paper on ‘‘ The Limits and Methods of 
Teaching Algebra.”” One year’s hard work in this branch of 
mathematics is none too much. In power to comprehend the 
principles involved in algebra, the scholars of to-day will not 
compare favorably with those of ten or fifteen years ago. He 
believed the old systems of teaching the science had marked 
advantages over the one nowin use. A verbatim committal by 
the pupils of rules, propositions, theorems, and definitions 
should be invariably insisted on, and then written out on the 
board. Pupils should be required to be neat in their board 
work and logical in their explanations. A thorough drill in 
positive and negative quantities should always be given. The 
closing part of Mr. Wilson’s paper, though interesting to those 
versed in algebra, was of too technical a character to render an 
intelligent abstract possible. The paper was most closely lis- 
tened to, and was creditable. : 

Geometry : How to Teach It. 

A very fine discourse on Geometry, from Professor Smith, 
of Bowdoin College, was then listened to. In teaching Geom- 
etry, said the professor, we should aim to cultivate,— 
First—Neatness. The hand should be trained to draw fig- 
ures carefully. A slovenly-looking paper should not be ac- 
cepted from a scholar. 

Second—Accuracy. The eye should be trained to detect 

slight inaccuracies in a diagram, and to appreciate the beauty 

of perfect geometric forms. 

Third—Imvention. The scholar should be led to think for 

himself. Tomake newcombinations. Try to awaken his curi- 

osity as to the results of arranging certain lines in a certain way. 

Fourth—Method. By familiarity with geometrical methods 

in demonstration, the mind acquires the power of working in 

an orderly manner, so that in after-life the man can arrange 

his thoughts readily in an emergency. 





of Public Instruction, for the botanical garden of Rome. 





Fifth—Concentration. The mind must be fixed on a dem- 





onstration from beginning to end. A judicious course in ge- 
ometry trains the mind to continuous concentrated effort. 

Sixth— Reasoning. Weshould always study the best models. 
A geometrical demonstration is the most perfect model of pure 
reasoning. ‘The scholar should, at every step in a demonstra- 
tion, ask himself, ‘‘ Does this follow ?”’ The habit of asking 
this question will enable him through life to distinguish be- 
tween rea! argument and a mere string of disconnected state- 
ments. 

Now how should we teach Geometry in order to secure these 
results? Do not begin by setting the scholar to learning a 
demonstration. Give him a pencil, ruler, and a pair of di- 
viders. Set him to drawing lines and noticing their relations. 
Then, having learned a few facts, let him apply them in the 
construction of more complicated figures. Next let him solve 
a few simple problems. Let him satisfy himself, in his own 
way, as to the correctness of his results. All this while the 
scholar is young, for that is the time to awaken an interest in 
the simple elements of geometry. 

At the proper age let him begin to demonstrate. And now 
try to make him feel that he is arguing before the class rather 
than reciting to the teacher. Have him demonstrate a propo- 
sition which the rest of the class have not seen, and have him 
make the class understand it, as if he was speaking to a jury. 
Do not let him commit a proposition to memory, and “‘ say it ’’ 
without understanding it. 

Remarks were then made by Dr. Hanson, J. W. Hawkes, 
Mr. Corthell, G. A. Robertson, A, E. Chase, and others. 

At the evening session the following were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year: President—Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell; 
Vice-President—G. A. Robertson, of Augusta; Secretary—F. 
E. C. Roberts, of Deering; Treasurer—A. E. Chase, Portland; 
Executive Council—A. W. Burr, F. E. C, Robbins, Mr, Jordan 
of Lewiston, Mr. Tash of Portland, and Miss Hayden of Farm- 
ington. . . 

The question of ‘‘ Language Lessons in the Primary and 
Grammar Schools,’’ were fully and generally discussed by all 
the gentlemen present. 

At the session Saturday morning it was voted to print the 
general points of the paper on ‘* Language,” and then a gen- 
eral discussion was had on the ‘‘ Metric System.”’ 

The only two things that interfered with the success of the 
meeting were, first, the weather, which prevented the attend- 
ance of many from out of the city; and, secondly, ‘‘ the Port- 
land school committee refused to dismiss the schools in the 
afternoon to allow the teachers to attend the meeting, prob- 
ably on the ground that such meetings should be held in vaca- 
tion.”’ (For my opinion on this subject, see Taz JouRNAL of 
January 10, 1878.) 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the Baptist Church, Nor- 
wood, Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18, 1878. 

Friday, 9.30 o’clock a.m. — Organization of meeting and 
transaction of business. 10.00. Reports from the several 
towns of the county, giving the actual results of our teaching 
at the end of the third and eighth school-years. (A circular, 
containing an outline of questions and other necessary infor- 
mation for applying uniform tests, has been sent to every 
teacher in the county. A fair report is expected, and your 
committee believe that the convention will find this the basis 
for much profitable discussion and criticism.) 11.00. Discus- 
sion: ‘* Will scholars taught to read by the word-method make 
good spellers?” ‘“‘How?’ Opened by W. G. Nowell, of 
Weymouth. 

2.00 o’clock p. m.—Discussion: ‘‘To what degree are the 
Present Results of our School-work satisfactory ?”’ opened by 
Messrs. Buntin of Milton, and Battles of Randolph. 3.00. 
Discussion: ‘‘ How can better results be obtained ?”’ opened 
by Messrs. Walton of Westfield, and Parker of Quincy. 4,00. 
Discussion: ‘‘ What subjects can be safely omitted in Arith- 
metic ?”’ 

Evening, 7.20 o’clock.—Lecture: ‘‘ School and Skill,’ by Rev. 
E. G. Beckwith, Waterbury, Conn. 

Saturday, 9.00 o’clock a. m.—Business meeting. 9,30, Dis- 
cussion: ‘“‘ What useless things are taught in our schools.’’ 
opened by Messrs. Armington of Weymouth, and Bentley of 
Brookline. 10.80. Discussion: How much time should be 
given to Teaching ? To Study ? To Recitation? 11.15. Ques- 
tion Box. 

Notices.—Teachers, school committees, and all others inter- 
ested in the cause of education, are cordially invited to attend 
the meeting of the Association, and take part in the exercises. 
The citizens of Norwood will extend the usual hospitalities to 
all who attend the meetings. Free return-tickets will, be fur- 
nished over the New York & New England and Old Colony 
Railroads. 

Trains leave Boston for Norwood at 8,43 a. m., 12,57, 3.14, 
5.23, 6.04, 7.08, 10.48, and 11.59 p, m.; from the New York & 
New England R. R. station at the foot of Summer street. Leave 





Norwood for Boston at 5,57,.6.57, 7,51, and 9.47 a..m.; 12.52, 
5.17, 6.17, and 10.06 p. m. 
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President.—I. F. Hall of Quincy. Vice-Presidents.—O. A. An- 
drews of Milton, Miss Louise Viningof So. Weymouth. Coun- 
cillors—J. W. Armington of Weymouth, T. H. West of Ran- 
dolph, Mary J. Holmes of Canton, Jennie M. King of Frank- 
lin. Secretary. — Annie Veazie of Randolph. Treasurer.— 
J. M. Parker of West Dedham. 


— The Waltham Weekly Record of April 26 contains an ar- 
ticle so pungent on ‘‘School Superintendency,”’ that many 
editions might be exhausted, advantageously, in placing its 
views and truths before an intelligent public. To quote any 
part of it would do injustice to the rest, therefore read for 
yourselves. 

— The Boston Cultivator believes that the State Agricultural 
College is not ‘‘ under practical and judicious management.”’ 
In support of its belief, it refers to the fifteenth annual report 
of the college. We fear that the Cultivator’s unfavorable es- 
timate of the management is not without reason. Perhaps in- 
vestigation would be useful. Over $16,000 a year for salaries 
ought to produce satisfactory results, and furnish materials for 
useful reports. 

— Lexington appropriates $8,000 for schools. 
propriations in Newton for schools, $70,000. 

— The examination for teachers’ certificates in five grades 
have been finished by the Boston supervisors. Many candidates 
passed without conditions, and among those examined were 
several high-school principals from this and other States, 

— The Boston School Regiment will have its annual parade 
on May 17. 

— The disturbances at Williston Seminary, East Hampton, 
having been previously referred to, the following are the facts 
concerning them: Some of the students, not long ago, daubed 
stripes of paint over Principal Whiton’s house; and, to ferret 
out the nau, the principal, subsequently, when the stu- 
dents were all at recitation, had their rooms and trunks searched 
for traces of paint. This course seems to have been resented, 
and afterward the trustees met and voted to remove Mr. Whiton. 
But during their séssion about one hundred students met on 
the campus and held a mock funeral ceremony, with dirges 
and like mummery, intending to burn the principal in effigy. 
This caused a revulsion in the feelings of the trustees; and 
they voted the next morning to request Mr. Whiton to with- 
draw his resignation, which he had announced in the mean- 
time, and decided that the faculty must be sustained, and order 
preserved in the school at any cost. 

— The Boston School Board have balloted again for a super- 
visor, in place of A. P. Stone, resigned, but without success. 
It is proposed to settle the question by dropping it,— which 
would be a very sensible thing to do. 

— The ordinary college rhetorical exercises of Wednesday 
afternoon at Amherst will be omitted during the present term, 
because Professor Neill has so much other college work on his 
hands. 

— The school report of the town of Clarksburg, Mass., con- 
tains the following facts: Number of schools in town, 3; aver- 
age wages per month paid male teachers, $34.80; average wages 
per month paid female teachers, $32.00. The appropriation 
for the school expenses, $800, has been exceeded considerably, 
but the committee maintain that the sum appropriated was 
altogether too small. There has been expended for school- 
house repairs $202. The committees urge the adoption of the 


system of free text-books. 


General ap- 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Aman in Providence, who was refused a liquor license 
because his shop adjoins a school-house, petitioned the City 
Council to remove the school-house, so that he could rent his 
building for the sale of liquor. Refused. 

— The annual convention of the Phi Kappa Alpha Frater- 
gg held with the Brown Chapter, at Providence, last 
week, 

— The schools of Pawtucket and Providence resumed oper- 
ations on Monday, after a short vacation. The regard ex- 
pressed toward several teachers in Pawtucket, in the tangible 
form of presents from their pupils, has received a tangible re- 
buke by the Council and school committee in a reduction of 
salaries. 

— The first formal graduation exercises and presentation of 
diplomas in Pawtucket High School, occurred last week. The 
graduation class numbered 5. Rev. George Bullen, chairman 
of school committee, presented the diplomas. 

— Mr. Kent, principal of Church Hill Grammar School, who 
was granted leave of absence for a term, on account of ill 
health, has so far recovered during vacation that he proposes 
to wait further rest till Summer. 


CONNECTICUT. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The second annual meeting of the Fairfield County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Town Hall at Stratford, 
Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18, 1878. The following is 
the programme: 

Friday, 10.00 o’ clock a. m.—Introductory exercises. 12.30. 
Lecture: “Some of the causes of defective vision in pupils, 
and their remedy,” by Hon. B. G. Northrop. 11.30. Discus- 
sion: ‘‘ How far is it advisable to apply the graded system to 
District Schools ?”’ by George B. Hurd of Bridgeport, H. B. 
Goodsell of Westport, and others. 


2.00 o’ clock p. m.—Lecture: ‘‘ School Recitations,” by Prof. 
I. N. Carleton, State Normal School, New Britain. 3.00. Dis- 
cussion: ** To what extent is it desirable to require the analy- 
sis of processes,”’ by A. S. Wilson of Fairfield, J. S. Hyatt of 
Westport, and others. 4.00. A paper: “‘ Concerning Primary 
Instruction,” by Miss J. A. Marshall, New Britain High 
School; followed by a discussion of the same subject. 

Evening, 7.45 o’clock.— Lecture : ‘‘The influence of the 
Ideal element on Character,’’ by Rev. H. N. Powers, D.D., of 
Bridgeport. 

Saturday, 9.00 o’clock a. m. — Question Drawer. 9.15. A 
paper: “‘ How shall I employ my leisure hours?” by A. J. 
Somes, of Fairfield. 9.45. Discussion: ‘‘ Best Methods of 
School Discipline,” by A. H. Stevens of Stamford, G. R. War- 
ner of West Stratford, and others. 10.45. Lecture: ‘‘ Expres- 
sion,” by Prof. Brainard Kellogg, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 11.45. 
Election of officers. 12.00. Adjournment. 

The Housatonic and Danbury & Norwalk Railroads offer free 
return-tickets, which will be furnished by the secretary, to 
those who pay full fare in coming over either railroad to at- 
tend the meeting. The New York & New Haven road will 
make a reduction of forty per cent. on round-trip tickets from 
Stamford or South Norwalk, if forty or more are guaranteed 
to take the train from each place. 

The citizens of Stratford will furnish free entertainment to 
those attending the meeting. School visitors and committees 
are earnestly invited to come with their teachers, and partici- 
pate in the discussions. Let every teacher in the county at- 
tend, and be prepared to help sustain the interest of the Asso- 
ciation by asking questions or taking part in the discussions. 

H. M. HARRINGTON, Prest. 

AuipA D. BALL, Sec’y, South Norwalk, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’s Eyr. By Hesba Stratton, author 
of Jessica’s First Prayer, Alone in London, Little Meg’s 
Children. Boston: Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

It is a well-written story, the plot of which is laid in Her- 
ford, a little sea-board parish of England. Mr. Herford, a 
man of wealth, but of little principle, disinherits his only son, 
and by the burning of a will bestows it, unintentionally, upon 
his step-son. The return of the prodigal son finds the step- 
son in possession of his property, and the question of self- 
interest and the rights of the heir-at-law are now raised and 
decided. Moral principle prevails; the rights of the heir are 
recognized, and through the sequence of events an Over-ruling 
providence is recognized, in correcting wrongs and in bringing 
good out of evilfortune. The moral tone of the book is pure, 
and well worthy of the fame of its author. It should havea 
place in well-selected Sabbath-school libraries, 


MAGNETIC VARIATION IN THE UNITED STATES: being a 
Compilation of Observations made in America from the year 
1640 to the present date; tabulated and arranged for the use 
of Surveyors; with a brief account of the Nature of Terres- 
trial Magnetism, its various theories as to its origin, its 
change of intensity and direction, and the progress of Mag- 
netic Observation. By J. B. Stone, Ph.B., C. E: New 
York: 1878. Pp. 140,12mo. Price $1.50. 


There is no point at which the knowledge of the surveyor is 
more likely to fail him than in the use of the magnetic 
needle. The majority of persons suppose the needle is “‘ true 
to the pole,’’ and that it is as reliable as anything can be. 
Most, if not all, surveyors know that this is not true, but many 
do not know the facts relating to its changes; hence they make 
serious mistakes in using the needle. The amount of litiga- 
tion that has resulted from such ignorance is great. We can 
see, therefore, the importance of such a manual as the one 
named here. Its title-page sufficiently indicates the character 
of its contents. It shows that the author has spared no pains 
to collect facts, and he has put them in convenient form for 
use. Werecommend the book to surveyors and engineers, and 
also to teachers. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. International 
Series. Published quarterly. Edited by Henry Barnard, 
LL.D. Vol. 3, No.9; April. Hartford, Conn. Price $1.25. 


This number of The Journal contains valuable papers, on 
‘*French and German Pedagogy,’”’ including the educational 
work of thé great schools and leading teachers of these coun- 
tries; ‘‘ National Development,” “‘ United States,” ‘‘ Superior 
Instruction in Different Countries,’’ “‘ The Original Free 
School of New England,”’ ‘‘ Schools as they Were,” “‘Con- 
necticut Civil and Educational Policy,” ‘“‘ Edward Hopkins 
and the Hopkins Foundations,” etc. This great national 
work deserves to be sustained by the educators of America. 
It will be issued quarterly during 1878, on the 15th of April, 
June, September, and December. Each number will contain 
204 pages. The four numbers during the year, $4.00; single 
numbers, $1.25. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by 
Mrs. C. E. Tilton, from the seventh London edition. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is one of the most charming works of the season, and 


THE AMERICAN 





has won a remarkable success, passing through seven editions 





in afew weeks. The interest of the Eastern question now 
centres about the Turkish capital, and every description of the 
city and its surroundings, the character of the people, man- 
ners and customs, will be read with avidity. The beauty of 
De Amicis’ book consists in its aecuracy and truthfulness, and 
it needs the strong and brilliant Italian genius to portray East- 
ern traits and characteristics. Our own observations in this 
‘* world’s city’’ are fully confirmed by this remarkable work 
and we have read no book for a long time with such eager a 
terest. Those who cannot travel to the East should read it, 
to get a vivid picture of Eastern life. Those who can should 
read it to prepare for the journey, and those who have been 
will enjoy a second trip, under the guidance of our talented 
author. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC, as developed from the 
Fundamental Processes of Synthesis, Analysis, and Compar- 
ison; containing also a History of Arithmetic. By Edward 
Brooks, Ph.D., principal of Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, and author of a normal series of mathematics, — 
The Highest Science is the Greatest Simplicity. Philadel- 
phia: Sower, Potts & Co. Price $2.50. 


This great work is divided into five parts, and prefaced by an 
elaborate and philosophical introduction, which contains a log- 
ical outline of arithmetic and a brief history of the science, in- 
cluding an account of the origin of the fundamental operations, 
and an account of the early writers on the science. The views 
of all the best authorities are presented in a form that will be 
of special interest to teachers, and of great importance to the 
general student of science. 

Part I. treats of The Nature of Arithmetic, and is consid- 
ered under the heads of ‘‘ The Nature of Numbers,”’ “ Arith- 
metical Language,’ and “ Arithmetical Reasoning.’”’ We ad- 
vise the practical teachers of this country to weigh well the 
chapters on the “‘Subject-matter of Arithmetic,’’ and “The 
Definition and Classes of Numbers.’’ They contain informa- 
tion of the highest importance, which is not readily attainable 
elsewhere. In Part II., Synthesis and Analysis are fully con- 
sidered, under the heads of ‘“‘ Fundamental Operations” and 
‘* Derivative Operations,” in their relation to the topics usually 
taught, in the course of arithmetical instruction in the schools. 
Part III.; treats of Comparison, under the divisions of *‘ Ratio 
and Proportion,’ ‘“‘The Progressions,” ‘‘ Percentage,” and 
the ‘‘ Theory of Numbers.’’ Part IV. is devoted to Frac- 
tions, common and decimal. Part V. consists of chapters 
discussing the nature of denominate numbers, measures of 
extension, weight, value, time, and the metric system. 

Our limited space forbids an extended: review of this work. 
We can heartily commend it to educators who desire to obtain 
a philosophical conception of the science of arithmetic, and 
the best methods of teaching it. Every school library should 
have a copy of it, and every teacher of mathematics will find it 
indispensable. Mr. Brooks, the author, takes rank among the 
best of our leading American educators. 


Str JosHuA REYNOLDS: a Biography. By M. F. Sweetzer. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price 50 cents. 


This is a continuation of the series of “‘ artist-biographies,”’ 
by Mr. Sweetzer, who is doing noble service in presenting the 
readers of culture with these biographical sketches of the gifted 
artists of the world. The life of Reynolds is one full of inter- 
est, and affords a fascinating theme for the pen of this noted 
author and art-critic. He opens to our view many of the in- 
teresting details of the private and social life of this famous 
man. Reynolds’ portraits of women and children are among 
the most admired productions of modern art. The biographer 
has introduced us to many of the most distinguished literati 
and nobles of the Georgian age, covering the literary history 
of Great Britain, from Pope to Scott, and the art history, from 
Kneller to Turner. It is a charming volume, and should find 
its way into every cultured American home. 


Republished from 
or April, 1878. 


THE OLD HARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education 
Hartford: Brown & Gross. Price $1.00. 


This account of the Hartford Grammar School, and the 
original school policy of Connecticut, was published as one of 
a series of contributions to the history of the free schools,— 
originally so-called, but known in the statutes as the “‘ Town 
or Grammar Schools of New England.’’ . It contains informa- 
tion of great value, and will be of special interest to educators 
of Connecticut. 


BETWEEN THE GATES. By Benj. F. , : 8. C. 
Guleus & Cot 1818 y j. F. Taylor. Chicago: S 
Between the Gates describes a journey to San Francisco, and 

through various portions of California, and hence does not lit- 

erally compass the territory covered by its title; but this is the 
only disappointment the reader will meet with in this volume, 
for it is written in Taylor’s own charming style, just like him- 
self and like no other. We have often thought there was 
something more than exhilarating and almost intoxicating, in 
the breath of the air beyond the Rockys. For all our writers 
who go to California and return, seem to be possessed with the 
spirit of enchantment by the trip; even the staid Dr. Todd 
gave his imagination free wing as he described the wonders on 
his way through and to this wonderful land of the West. Mr. 
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Taylor, however, is more than full. He overflows with de- 
light at the sights and experiences of a trip across the moun- 
tains. A bottle of the best champagne would not sparkle and 
effervesce more freely than does Taylor’s style of description, 
as he attempts to tell us what he saw on the prairies, among 
the mountains, and along the western slopes to the golden 
cates. He speaks of the Platte as “‘a river as lawless as the 
Bedouins;”” of the Indians that the “ chemistry of civilization 
has bleached some of them;’’ of a thunderstorm he says, 
“the lightning hung all about in tangled skeins, like Spanish 
moss from the live-oaks,”” and played like shuttles of fire be- 
tween heaven and earth, carrying threads of white and red, as 
if it were ‘ weaving a garment of destruction.”’ Te speaks of 
a fringe of fire in the northwest, *‘as if day getting ready for 
bed had trimmed it with a valance of fire’’; ‘‘ Like thunder- 
heads at anchor rise the sullen ranges of the Black Hills’’; 
Among these hills the thunders have their nests, and when 
the broods come off, as they do sometimes, five at once, the 
flapping of their wings is something to be remembered’’; 
“The blue-bells salute you with whole belfrys of pink and 
purple chimes.”’ 

But itis impossible to attempt to reproduce the bewildering 
fancies and bewitching romance of our author. One must 
read to enjoy, and once begun you will never be satisfied until 
you have read and re-read the nineteen chapters, of what no 
else, but B. F. Taylor, ever saw, heard, or thought, concern- 
ing a trip to the golden gates. The book, like most of those 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co., is printed in fine style, is 
really worthy of a place on your shelves, by the side of Songs 
of Yesterday, Old-Time Pictures, and World on Wheels. 


History OF EvROPEAN COLONIES. By Edward J. Payne, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, England. 
With maps. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price $1.50. 

As we examine the popular books of this widely-known 
house, we are always impressed with the thoroughness with 
which their text-books are prepared, and this one is a good 
illustration of this statement. They furnish a complete his- 
torical course for the English schools which, if well taught 
would make intelligent general historians of all gradu- 
ates. This volume is No. 7 of the “course,” edited by 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., and covers the entire history of 
the European colonies to date. It is written with care, and 
the relation of events to the Home Government is clearly pre- 
sented. Students and general readers of history will find val- 
uable information properly digested and condensed in this 
work. 








LANDOLIN. By Berthold Auerbach, author of On the Heights, 
The Villa on the Rhine, etc. Translated by Annie B. Irish. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.00. 


This is the latest volume of the popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Se- 
ries,’ published in uniform style, by this enterprising firm. 
It is one of Auerbach’s most interesting tales, and fastens the 
attention of the reader, not only on account of the interest in 
the story, but because it suggests principles which have their 
bearing upon the complex relations of actual life. ‘*Thoma”’ 
and ‘‘ Anton’ are characters of a type worthy of study. 





LINEAR, PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL DRAWING. A School 
and Art-class Manual, with questions and exercises for ex- 
amination, and examples of examination-papers. By Law- 
rence Anderson. London and New York: Macmillan «& 
Co. Price 90 cents. 


This is a manual much needed for class use, and contains 
all that is necessary to give the student a complete view of the 
application of perspective law to drawing, on a vertical plane 
of an object in any given position. In addition to these ad- 
mirable lesssons on Linear Perspective, it contains seven les- 
sons on Model Drawing, which teach the student how to apply 
practically to his outline sketch the principles which he has 
learned in the lessons on perspective. The directions are 
plain and well calculated to fix the principles and awaken the 
observation; careful and constant practice will do the rest. 
It is a book all teachers of drawing should have. 





One HunpRED CHorIce SELECTIONS in Poetry and Prose,— 
No. 15. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut street. 
Price 30 cents. 


The present No. (15) of this popular series of selections, is 
one of the best yet issued. If any teacher or pupil wants an 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Where shall I find something new 
and appropriate for school readings and declamations ?”” We 
reply, Get Garrett’s ‘‘ 100 Choice Selection Series,’’—No. 15. 
The material is fresh and the variety excellent. 





THE FRANKLIN WRITTEN ARITHMETIC: with Oral Examples. 
By E. R. Seaver and G. A. Walton. Boston: William Ware 
& Company. 


The announcement of a new arithmetic is a very common 
matter, but the announcement of a first-class work is an un- 
usual event. The analysis of a good arithmetic gives three 
essential qualities: (1) A methodic arrangement of principles. 
(2) A clear statement of rules and their illustrations; and (3) 
examples for practical work, founded on the best commercial 
practice. These tests applied to the Franklin Arithmetic 
Prove it to be a book of extraordinary merit. Its scope is ele- 
mentary, covering all the work needed by the pupil in prepar- 














ation for ordinary business-life. Explanatory processes pre- 
cede all mathematical statements as rules, and these, with the 
definitions, are very clear, brief, and satisfactory. The drill- 
tables and miscellaneous exercises are very complete, and are 
features of special value for practice. The metric system oc- 
cupies twelve pages of the book, and is made clear and _practi- 
cal. The simple method of introducing new topics is specially 
pleasing and instructive. The authors have wisely omitted 
the answers to examples, and thus make the pupils and teach- 
ers independent of such mis-called helps in mathematics. 

The paper, type, and press-work are exceedingly attractive, 
and this new work will have, as its merits deserve, a large use 
in the schools of the country. 





HistorrA Critica M. TuLum CIcERONIs EpistuULARUM AD 
FAMILIARES; Dissertatio quam ad summos in Philosophia 
Honores in Universitate Lipsiensi, Rite impetrandos, Scrip- 
sit, Robertus Fowlerus Leighton, A.M. Mainensis; Lipsiae> 
Impr. A. Th. Englehardt; 1877. 


Mr. Leighton, formerly principal of one of the Massachu- 
setts high schools, has studied three years at the University of 
Leipsic, and in accordance with the requirements of the uni- 
versity, at graduation prepared this dissertation in Latin, in 
reward for which he received the title of Doctor of Philosophy. 
It is a scholarly production, showing a wide range of Latin 
reading and research, and the style of the essay shows a mas- 
tery of the spirit as well as the form of classic Latin. 





VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE: A geographical journey of 
2,500 miles from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico, during the 
years 1874-5. By Nathaniel H. Bishop, author of One Thou- 
sand Miles Walk across South America, etc. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price $2.00. 


This volume contains an interesting narrative of Mr. Bishop’s 
celebrated tour from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. Witha 
single assistant, he made the journey from Quebec to Troy, 
New York, in a modern canoe, 18 feet in length. At Troy he 
secured a paper boat of E. Waters & Sons, weighing only 58 
pounds, and having dismissed his assistant he ‘‘ paddled his 
own canoe”’ about two thousand miles to the end of the trip. 
He relates the experiences through which he passed in the 
labyrinth of creeks and marshes which skirt the southern coast 
of the United States, and pays a handsome tribute to the 
United States Coast Survey Bureau for the accurate and elab- 
orate charts it furnished him. The volume furnishes much valu- 
able information of our sea-coast, and the maps and illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the book. Mr. Bishop has already 
come to be a traveler of much note. At 17 he left his home 
in New England, prompted by a love of nature and adventure, 
and walked from the La Platato Valparaiso, across the Pampas 
and mountains of South America, a distance of more than one 
thousand miles. He has made this and other trips the occa- 
sion of books of travel, which are models of description. His 
charm as a writer is in his ability to make his readers travel 
by his side, and use his eyes to unfold the wonderful things 
he discovers in the kingdom of Nature. It is a book all lovers 
of travel will highly enjoy. 





MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH CouRSE, II.,—Second 
Year : containing Conversational Lessons on Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax, with philological illustra- 
tions and etymological vocabulary. By G. Eugéne Fas- 
macht, senior master of Modern Languages, Harper founda- 
tion, Modern School, Bedford; author of the Student’s Com- 
parative French Grammar, etc. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price 50 cents. 


This is the second year of the popular progressive French 
course of Macmillan’s, and begins with the Verb, and its 
treatment and the arrangement seems to us to be as complete 
and practical as any series we have examined. The sections on 
‘* philological illustrations ’’ appear to us very suggestive, and 
the vocabularies are adequate for all purposes at this stage of 
the study. 





FAVORITE PoEemMs. 16mo, tinted paper, gilt and black stamp, 
456 pp.; in uniform style with the series of British Poets. 
Plain edge, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25. 744 Broadway, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 

This collection comprises a large number of the favorite 
poems of the English language, giving choice selections from 
the writings of Chaucer, Spenser, and others of earlier times, 
as well as most of the popular writers of the present day, in- 
cluding also a few translations from the French and German, 
and will be found a valuable addition to the publisher’s 
series of The British Poets. 





CANOEING IN KANUCKIA; or Haps and Mishaps Afloat and 
Ashore, of the Statesman, the Editor, the Artist, and the 
Scribbler; recorded by the Commodore and the Cook (C. L. 
Norton and John Habberton). Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

This is a facetious narrative of a canoe-excursion into the 
Canadas, last year, in which the authors participated. It con- 
tains much needed information about boats, practical hints to 
canoeists about sailing directions, and convinces us that the 
we never should be a success in this kind of navigation. We 
are reminded of the wise advice of a veteran on this subject: 
‘* Do not undertake to be a canoeist unless you can swim easily 
and well.” The profusion of quaint pictures which embellish 
the text, combined with the humorous jokes incident to the 


trip, and the instruction given of a more sober character, make 
it a very entertaining volume. 





THe TRUE PATH ; or Gospel Temperance: being the Life, 
Work, and Speeches of Frances Murphy, Dr. Henry Rey- 
nolds, and their co-laborers. Embracing also a history of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. By J. Samuel 
Vandersloot, author of Comprehensive Bible Encyclopedia, 
Explanatory Bible Dictionary, Bible History of Analysis, 
Books of Biblical Antiquities, New and Improved Diction- 
ary of Bible Names, etc. New York: Henry 8. Goodspeed 
& Co. Boston: Crocker & Co. Price $2.00. 


This volume presents the detailed history of a great move- 
ment in modern civilization, known as the ‘‘Murphy and Rey- 
nolds Temperance Reform.’’ It is presented in five’ parts. 
Part I. portrays the leading characteristics of Mr. Murphy’s 
plan in the great work, which he began in harmony with the 
ideas first developed in the application of Gospel principles to 
the mighty reform needed in the life and habits of men. Part 
II. furnishes the reader with the biography of Mr. Murphy, 
which is full of thrilling incidents. Part III. presents the 
record of the Murphy movement, which he began at Portland, 
Me., April 3, 1873, and follows him to Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, Elmira, Troy, Springfield, Washington, and 
many other places, where wonderful results have attended his 
labors. Part IV. narrates the life and work of Dr. Henry A. 
Reynolds, in the West, which has now extended to every por- 
tion of that section of our country. Part V. contains the his- 
tory of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and con- 
tains some of the faithful and stirring addresses of Miss Fran- 
cis E, Willard, Mrs. Wettenmyer, Mr. Moody, and others, 
who have been connected with the work of the Union. It con- 
tains over 600 pages and 12 fine engravings. It is a book of 
thrilling interest, and written in a fresh, racy style, and is 
calculated to do great good in the cause of truth and temper- 
ance. Agents are wanted to offer it to the American people. 
Apply to Crocker & Co., 31 Bromfield street, Boston, for 
terms. 





AN Essay ON METHODS OF ARITHMETICAL INSTRUCTION. 
By F. W. Bardwell, B.S., Kansas. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; 1878. Price 15 cents. 


The writer points out obvious defects in the methods of 
arithmetical instruction, and suggests proper remedies. He 
lays great emphasis on the art, rather than the science of num- 
bers as applicable to primary instruction, 





THE Boy ENGINEERS : What they did and how they did it. A 
Book for Boys. By Rev. J. Lukin, author of ‘‘ The Young 
Mechanic,”’ *‘ Amongst Machines,”’ &c. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; 1877. Price $1.75. 


This is an eminently useful and timely book, valuable to 
young men and boys, and suggestive even to men of experience 
and skill in the mechanical arts. In this day of awakening to 
the importance of ‘industrial education,” the works of this 
instructive author become valuable auxiliaries in leading the 
boys of America to the workshop, and toa knowledge of the 
skillful use of tools in all the departments of mechanical in- 
dustry. As we perused its pages we were fascinated with 
the story of what was done by these bright boys, in their 
workshop; and we heartily commend this volume to the grand 
army of restless youth who would find in it incentive to prepare 
themselves for the useful activities of practical life. We hope 
this book will find its way into the libraries of our cities and 
towns. It is worth a dozen story-books in its teachings, and 
equally interesting. The publishers have brought it out in 
tasteful style, and with appropriate illustrations. 





A New DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES; with an Appendix of Latin, Geographical, Histor- 
ical, and Mythological Proper Names. Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz; 1878. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 25 Bond st. 
This is a convenient little hand-book of 12mo size, 200 pages, 

for the ready use of students in Latin. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— We extend the right hand of fellowship most cordially to 
the editors and publishers of The Scholastic News. Itisa 
lively monthly, of twelve pages, published at Montreal, and 
the two numbers we have seen (2 and 3), give promise of 
great usefulness to our Canadian educators. We hope it will 
have the abundant success which its merits deserve. 


— The Primary Sabbath-School Teacher is an excellent quar- 
terly for primary teachers in Sunday-schools. It is full of 
practical hints, suggestions, and methods, and is published by 
D. C. Cook, Chicago. Yearly subscription, 50 cents, 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have in press a volume 
of humorous sketches by W. L. Alden, the ‘‘ Sixth Column”’ 
man of the New York Times. The volume will be fully 
illustrated by F. S. Church, who made the clever designs for 
the ‘‘ Out of the World”’ Fables. 


— Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, publish a system of 
Punctuation, by John G. R. McElroy, A.M., of the Univer- 
sity of Penna. Prof. McElroy adopts the theory that the con- 
struction of the sentences, ra her than the law of usage, should 
determine the proper punctuation, and gives a few clear rules 
for the division of sentences by the ordinary marks of punctu- 





ation. Pamphlet edition, price 50 cents. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In THE JouRNAL of this week, teachers and 
others desiring to be employed during the 
summer months will find the announcement 
of W. H. Thompson & Co., No. 235 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, who publish a book of a 
most timely character, entitled ‘“‘The Russo- 
Turkish War,’’ which comprises an account of 
the Servian Insurrection, the dreadful Mas- 
sacre of Christians in Bulgaria, and other 
Turkish atrocities, with the transactions and 
negotiations of the contending powers, prelim- 
inary to the present struggle, the military re- 
courses and defences of the combatants, and 
the stirring battles and thrilling incidents of 
the war. It includes also a history and de- 
scription of Russia and the Russians, of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the Ottonan 
Empire, and sketches of the people, manners, 
and customs, and domestic life of both na- 
tions, by R. Grant Barnwell. The work is 
beautifully illustrated by maps and numerous 
engravings. As the struggle in the East con- 
tinues to attract the eyes of the whole civilized 
world to these nations, this volume is one 


agents can present with confidence that it will 

interest and instruct the people. Send for 

circular and terms to agents, to William H. 

a gg & Co., 235 Washington street, 
ton. 


We have had our attention called to the 
method of training the voice for singing and 
elocution known as the “‘ Howard Method,”’ 
and have examined the testimonials furnished 
Mr. H. by the most eminent teachers, and 
other professional men, and if one half they 
certify to is true, Mr. Howard is doing a noble 
work. He is a graduate of Yale, also of Leip- 


sic, in the branch which he teaches with such 
marked success. Our readers will please 
notice his card in Toe JouRNAL of this week. 


TEACHERS and students desiring to enjoy 
change and travel during the long vacation, will 
please correspond with Messrs. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York, who will give them the 
agency of William Cullen Bryant's great book, 
entitled Poetry and Song. Some uninformed 
writer for a Boston daily has expressed doubt 
about Mr. Bryant’s having anything to do with 
the preparation of this encyclopedia of song. 
The following statement, over Mr. Bryant’s 
own signature, settles the question. He says: 


“IT superintended the compilation and per- 
feeting of Bryant's New Library of Poetry 
and Song, published by J. B. Ford & Co. I 
attended to its thorough revision; inserting, 
suggesting, and giving it not only the sanction 
ais my name, re ean influence of my own 

sense an rary acquaintance in the 
gathering and classification of material.” 
Wa. C. Bryant. 





WE invite the attention of teachers and stu- 
dents to the card of R. F. Leighton, of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., who will act as tutor for a few 
students who desire to prepare for American 
or German Universities. For four years Mr. 
Leighton has been studying philology, in 
Germany. He graduated at Leipsic Univer- 
sity, and obtained the degree of Ph.D. He 


has also spent considerable time in Rome, 
studying topography and classical history, and 
is now carrying through the press a history of 
Rome, for schools, He is the author of a crit- 
ical ‘* History of Cicero’s Letters and Famil- 
iaries,’”’ written in Latin, and published in 
Leipsic; also of a ‘‘ Latin and Greek Lessons.”’ 
Having had nearly twenty years’ experience as 
a practical teacher, he is fully prepared to do 
good work as a private tutor. 


HAPPy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been d , drugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MAOHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


*! To all others, 50 cents. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 

INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
P DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 

educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
H fawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, ne g the best in the eS Clas- 
i" or 














sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
Rk. D. PATTEN. 52 2z 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
8 mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


LINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GreGory, LL.D., 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gxo. F. MaGoon, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT, 











ent. 








PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

ry Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. — moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


GCommerciai ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 











Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. Bb. MetTcoaLr, Superintendent. 56 


Mic TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 











Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


Pisos. ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1 





808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Ad G. H. CoFrFIn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOwsS, A.M., Principal. 











ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the reat ig rtments in 
ration: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
rLD., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annua/s and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


\A/ /LLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work, All departments in charge of experienced 

Professors. 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi. 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Maas. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 
Post graduate course (for 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, 

rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
Bic INSTITU 














lar course two years, 
egree of D.C. L.), two 

dress 
162 zz 











Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. Coonran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
De ent of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in ange, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 




















Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 


NEW, SHOP-WORN 
MIS 


s. Cc - 
DEALER IN 
AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
‘ELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

BACK TUMESRS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 


Nassau Street W YORK 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate. Itis a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they cam get atOuRHomr. We could refer toa great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to OuR 
HOME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write tome ar. ask ,. ' information about the 
institution, and at t's cost of a th Novae nid 


to pre- answer, it will y 
Cheerfaity. ’ ill be give to youin full an 


I am, for health and st 
workers, to will and to do rengtht all thinkers and 
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- JACKSON. 


A SUPERIOR QU/ ITY 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRAN. LA, carefull 
pared from the best Genesee Wheut, and under ‘Dr. 
Hor,” ant iy a rn high tistaction ve 
; We ot 
visitors. These articles may be obtained of = 
SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
4 State Street, Boston, 
Sole Agents for New-England. 
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NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 








_ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 

est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


Ga, TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 


l 











51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and unds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wineries COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss Apa L. HowARp, President. 95 

















dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
jentific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress x LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
C ror catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
r 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 




















For catalogue or information, address, at New 
itain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOoL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smitu, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 55 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.— Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
| “ A yg ate R. 1. sane 
gular course of study, two years. al and Ad- 
vanced Course for apoaual classes of shadante. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. tA zz 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 




















For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G@. BoyDEN, A.M. 


o” TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
fs) 





For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sezes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For. particu- 
lars, apply to Mus. A. R. ALDRIOH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical, Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN DEN or Mrs, A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 























HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Maas. 
{4 , FALL we SEPT. 6, 
‘or catalogue, con’ rms, apply to Miss 
M. HASKELL, Prine. . is b- ioe “7 


sn PREPARATORY. 

DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded b 
A Prest. John Adams.” os hoys for College in the 
most thorough manner, AddressW. RK. DimmMock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two di ents 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. ” 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland 
C Cal. Rev. Davip McCLurez, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston St. 
Coston Classical ‘Business Mill . The 
t and 

» ACCO 

all 




















, Scientific, 
ts, U ’ 
Patera Toe Sc mone ae 
in of Upper Department. 11 
OTRAS INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 








, thorough, pleasant and homelike. For 
J.T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 8222 





Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reop t. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M., at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 








Y\ries’ with fine effect.” 


—H. W. Meyers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 35 Cents fora a 
ANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Beebe’s Table Cards, 


For ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION 
MULTIPLICATION, 

and DIVISION. 
Send a 2-cent oe for a sample Card, or 8 cents for 
a complete set of six e 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Publishers. 





Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
Dealers in Sturnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
pad Teachers at the lowest rates, Selections of Music 
ms upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the "Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
; larged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
S books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
oF eae all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


~ HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 

jison’s Political Economy, 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 

Analysis, 


~ New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ ' "125 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, S.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elecution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

W. Ss. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 
174 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, Mad. 


Creery’s Catechism of United States History 
with Questions on the Constitution of the Uni 
States. By Prof. Wm. R. cag? A.M., oe Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. L[llus., 50c. 

Schoo! History of Maryland. Illus. Prepared 
oy Win. Hard browas and J. Thomas Scharf, two 
gentlemen we'l known for ag and historical at- 
tainments. ‘Lhe work is fully illustrated with por- 
traits, scenes of historical events, and maps. 12mo, 
$1.20. 

Creery’s Primary School Spelling - Book. 
With Exercises in the Elementary Rules of Arith- 
metic. Lllustrated. 35 cents. 

Creery’s Grammar School Spelling Book ; 
containing Derivative Words, with rules for their 
formation. 60 cents. 

Catecismo Historico; 0 compendia de la historia 
sagrada para instruction de los Ninos, Fleury. 18mo. 
25 cents. 

Elementos de Gramatica Castellana. Par D. 
Diego Narciso Herranz Y. Quiros. 32mo, boards, 20c. 

El Amige de Los Ninos. 25 cents. 

Send for our full catalogue. 164 f 


JAMES A. MOORE, 


1224 Sausom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 

Tenderand Trae. i6mo. $1.25. 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 

His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The Crown Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
cl. 80 cents. 

The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor ef “ Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts. Large 12mo,cloth. $2.50. 145 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for ing, eens to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, or, — in 
pe io and containing 16 handsome, well-til es,” is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
cents a single number. comee 
fora3centstamp, Address JOHIN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 111 tf 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Mauual Pew sieepanlzeto, 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyachou’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 

rescott’s nic Analysis etn 1.75 
Douglass & ott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qua :tative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


NEW PLAYS. 


“If the sueceeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict forthem a demand.” — Nat. Teach. Monthi y- 

Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and lan . They are keenly interesting, and 
Ms" te Sperling Cup Getpersy sets 
be ; an up” (tem ), dramas. 

Initiating.a Granger,” Wanted : A Correspondent,” 





prom Soone 
S SSusZR 
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and “A Family Strike,”—farces; 13 cts. each. Send 
for descriptive circulars. T. 8. DENNISON 
149¢0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., Ill. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ig A BOOK EVERY AMERICAN EDU- 
CATOR SHOULD READ. 


THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


An Englishman's View of the American 
System of Elementary Education. 


An Able and Comprehensive Exhibit of 
our Schools from his Standpoint. 


Price $1.75; by Mail, $2.00. 
For sale by 


WILLARD SMALL, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


{ Particular attention paid to supplying Teachers 
and Libraries with best Books. 168 tf 


Millions of Music Books 


Selected from the following 


SPLENDID LIST FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


ARE IN USE ALL OVER THE WoRLD! Every one of 
these books has won wide popularity, and each book 
has advantages peculiar to itself, and not to be found in 
any other. Superintendents and all interested are in- 
vited to send for specimen pages of any book, or all, 
with full particulars. 


“ WELCOME TIDINGS,” 
“GOSPEL SONGS,” | “SUNSHINE,” 
By P. P. BLISS. 


‘Songs of Love,’ ** Every Sabbath,’’ 
By H. R. PALMER. By T. C, O’KANE. 





Each, 3.60 a dozen. 


EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER 
Should Subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of music in every number, besides 
reading-matter, stories, sketches, etc., by best writers. 
Every subscriber receives a valuable premium free. 
$1.50 a year. Send stamp for full or. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

165e0ow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Single copies on receipt of 35 cts. 








Pro Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Pius Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS, 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
— AND — 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


address 
H.W. ELLSWORTH, PUBLISHER, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 
39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An original monthly magazines of Declamations, Dia- 
ae en nectention, &e., men ven y ry Sos &e. 
1.00 per year ; Single numbers cents. r 
$1.00 per Yoar; Sink W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
164 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Publishers. 
school Bulletin Publications. 


1. The School Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal. — The largest and cheapest monthly 
School Journal in the United States. $1.00 a year; 
specimens, 10 cts. 

2. Bound Volumes of the School Bulletin.—Volumes 
First, Second, and Third, each handsomely bound in 
brown cloth, with gilt stamp on side and back. Each $2. 

3. Preliminary Educational Directory of New York 
State. 1878 now ready; price 25 cts. 

4. Common-School Law for Common-School Teachers. 
The standard text-book, pocket edition, handsomely 
bound. President White, of Cornell, says: ‘ Not only 
every teacher in the State, but every member of the 
Legislature and every Supervisor and School Commis- 
sioner should have one.”” The London Schoolmaster 
(Bng.) says: “ It would seem that a similar work, treat- 
ing of the legal rights, duties, and statutes of English 
Schoolmasters, is much needed.”’ 50 cts. 

5. The Philosophy of School Discipline.—By John 
Kennedy. 23 pages. Flexible cloth. 15 cts. 

6. Bradford's Thirty Problems of Percentage. — A 
drill-book. 19pages. Flexible cloth, 25 cts. 

7 Northam's Civil Government. for Common Schools, 
to which is appended the Constitution of the State of 
New York, as recently amended. Cloth, handsomely 
bound. Second revised edition. 75 cts. 

8. Studies in Articulation.— By James H. Hoose, 
Ph.D., Principal of the Cortland State Normal School. 
This not only analyzes each sound in the language, but 
gives as illustrations hundreds of words commonly mis- 
pronounced. Hon. W. D. Henkle, editor of the Na- 
tional Teacher, and of Educational Notes and Queries, 
says: “It is needless to say that we are pleased with 
this book, for it presents just what we have for years 
discussed in Teachers’ Institutes, and urged should be 
taught in schools.” 50 cte. 

9. Frobisher’s Good Selections.—This book admirably 
meets the demand for a book of fresh pieces of prose 
and poetry for higher reading classes. It contains 168 
pages in clear type, and should be in the hands of every 

her. Paper. 25 cts.; boards, 40 cts, 

10, Johonnot’s School Houses.—This new and finely 
illustrated octavo volume is the standard work upon 
School Architecture, and should be owned by every 
School Board, $2.00. 

11. American Library of Education. ~1. Locke's 
Essay on Education. II. Locke on Reading, and Milton 
on Education. III. Horace Mann on Physiology in 
Schools. IV. University Addresses of Froude, Carlyle. 
Mill, ete. V.and VI. The Bible in the Public Schools, 
25c. each. 

12. The Diadem of School Songs, by Wm. Tilling- 
hast, with a Complete System of Instruction, and pieces 
adapted to every occasion. 160 pages, boards. 50 cts. 

13. Ryan’s School Record.—The entire record of # 
school may be kept without copying, and a weekly re- 
port sent home each week, at the expense per term 14 
weeks, for 56 pupils, of 50 cts. 

14. The Peabody Class Pecord,—a unique system of 

rmanent class reports. The plan of ruling and cut- 
ing must be seen to be appreciated. It saves time as 
no other can. No. 1,5x6 inches, 100 pages, $1.00; No. 
2, 8x 10%, inches, $1.50. 

15. Shaw's Scholar’s Register. — The recitation is 
marked by the pupil inlead pencil. The teacher marks 
the changes with ink, makes the average for the week, 
and carries it to the abstract. Spec., 6c.; per doz., 50c. 

16. COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free, on 
receipt of two stamps for postage. 

Address DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 

169 a SyRAcusE, N. Y. 








English Classics. 


We shall publish in July an edition of 





Outlines for the Study of WwW 


English Classics. 
BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 





1, babatilense 7 BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTON. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 











~ A NEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


te" 


TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


ho in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly 
te te lauing vitality, and the power to do their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 


that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent 


COMPOUND OX 


GEN. 





You ask, What is Compound pre om ? It is acombination of ave. and Nitrogen, the two elements which 


k common or atmospheric air, in such pro 
We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our 


rtions as to render 


t richer in the vital or lifi-giving element. 
ion, to the remarkable curative powers of this 


new treatment of disease, that of T. S. ARTHUR, the well-known American author. In his Home Mayazine for 


July, 1877, he says: * 


« Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this t 


tment. Up to that period our health had 


been steadily declining; not in consequence of an organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physica] 


and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the 


i vr. But almost from the very beginnin 
of earnest literary work as gone ‘ua ee aed . sees @f phaeigel saniaet a 


xygen, an improvement began. 


ly had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded vur days 


of our use of the Compound 
vitality not felt for years, and 


this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a 


i from the old sense of weariness and exhaus 
pr Magy 8 wm et acne antes of nervous ectchnvoen which we had suffered for 


entire freedom 


tion. A better digestion, an almost 
twenty years, and from a 


liability to take cold upon the least exposure, were the results of the first five years’ use of the new treatment; 
anent 


an this benefit has remained 


As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been 


constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far 


the best work that we have done.” 


adm by simple inhalation at our office, or at the patient’s own home. 
COO OME TREATMENT This ras be safely sent any distance in a small and compact 


ling apparatus and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 
“REE. Cereatise (00 pes poy een ae ’ a mode of action and results, to which are 


A 
= appended a 


by mail, to all who write to us for it. 


161 g (M) 





number of testim 


ARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St, PHILADELPHIA. 


remarkable cures, will be sent free 





Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 





(From J. 8, NEWBERRY, Professor of Sony and Pa 

l@ontology in Columbia College, New York.) 

“Messrs, VinTUE & YORSTON—Gentlemen: With 

the general plan and execution of the work lam much 

pleased. Under Dr. Holder's supervision it will be sure 

to be scientifically accurate; and hia contributions on 

the Zodlogy of America will give it great additional 

value to American students and readers.” 

(From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 

Institute, New York.) 

“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 

wd I wish it all success.” 

(From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York.) 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 

high reputation of its authors.” 


[From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
“Tam convinced that the work entitled The A/useum 
¥ Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 


(From E, 8. BASTIN, Professor of Physical Science, 

University of Chicago.) 
“The eminent names that compose its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 


{ From W. H. DALY, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“Tcordially recommend the book b the public in 
general,” 

Published only by Subscription. 
07~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
tbove work. Full particulars of 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
165 tf 12 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


DURING VACATION, 
Teachers and Students Sinnge vreme 


pe ne — ns el, add te their 
literary acquirements, receive special and valuable bus- 
iness training, and make a good income, by introducin 
for us WM. CULLEN BRYANT’S LIBRARY o 
POETRY AND SONG (New EpITION). 


- For particulars apply to FORDS, HOWARD & 
uMeRERT 7 3 108 tf 














RT, New York, 
\GENTS WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim fall of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerfulthroughout. Wise 
‘ounsel and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. 
A book to create and refine taste, to Head and Heart 
ut the same time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money. Address J. ©. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow zz 


THE ROBINSONIAN CALENDAR, 
INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES, 
Approved and recommended by bank cashiers, account- 
ants, and business men qunecaile. Send 50 cents for a 

copy. Canvassers wanted in every, city of the U, 8. 
Address J. W. ROBINSON, Publisher, 
167f 178 Congress Street, Boston. 











In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
duce The New liiustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
rhis thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “* THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be euiployed on 
usalary. Correspondence invited from Students, Tcach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to at aivanta 
coliciting orders for THE WORLDS EXC. CLOPEL 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Anp SCIENCE. 1200 pe 8 
octavo, profusely illustrated, No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 
ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, NV. Y. City. 


D Agents in every town in 








New-England, to sell our 
‘Rasso-TurkishWar 
Book,” illustrated, just 
ready, full and authentic, and the most rapidly-sellin 

book in the market. Extra terms and exclusive terri- 
ry Don’t fail to address at once W. H. THOMPSON 
& CO., Publishers, 235 Washington St., Boston. 169a 


WANTED—4 all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from, the ae ny adia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprin if ‘o men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
rticulars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New Eng , 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common ScHoo.s. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of E/ectrie 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin, 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price pane 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 


eK 
ratus, illustrating natural 











ll various School A 

phenomena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W. MEYER 

Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 

edical, Optical. and other In-truments and Supplies, 
1191 Broadway, New York. 





WALLcots NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Prix Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
Ration. Address THOMFSOM, BROWER Gon ae Hahiey 
cation. MPSON wn aw 
Street, Boston, ‘ 165 az 
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a 
Publishers. 
D. AP P LETON & Co., 

RS. Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
READE by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price 
If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and 

Elementary; New American; History of 
HISTOR » the World; Willard’s Syno is of His ry 
by Di S an 
NGL AGE, Picture-object Langaage Lessons; Eng- 
LA lish Grammar; Composition; Rhetoric; 
Memory Gems, &c. 
FOG APH Cornell's Systematic, N. E. Edition; 
G + Primary, Intermediate, Physical; 
te Leading t-Books in all partments of Study. 
Catalogu: ’ = 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
THE STANDARD 
BY 8. G. GOODRICE: (Peter Parley). 
THE SERIES COMPRISES: Intr. Exch. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of U.S., 1. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England, 1,10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome, 1,10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece 1.10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History, 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, NX. Z. fot, : 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
send for these. Already tans for the State of Minn. 

d Tables; Primers of History, &c. 
Primers of Literature, Philology, tudies in Bryant; 
Primerof Geography ; Outline maps; Map-drawing cards_ 

Cc. E. LANE, . W. HAZEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

' J ' 7 to ’ 
Series of Pictorial Histories, 
Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U. S8., “= $0.40 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France, . 1.10 

Goodrich’s Common-Sch. Hist. of the World, 1.05 

1.10 

PROVIDENCE, 


ESEERRE 
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CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish her Lessons in English; 


and Hi 
Gatchison’s Passisions and Syaenes 
Henderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., Kc. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Cifeage. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 


Sopgees English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 


Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
wang nee s 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
&@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
's Mathematical Series. 

Greene's 

Greene’s Language Series. 


Catale free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use. 


F.C, ROBERTSON, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. ith St., PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

mregy'e Guide to French Conversation. 
Callendean Commercial Arithmetic. 
Gregory’s Christian Ethics. 
Groesbeck’s Practical Bookkeeping. (Coll.ed.) 
HMeaston’s Physical Sears: 
Lawrence's "Nlodel Speaker. 
Webb’s Medel Etymol ° 

bra. 

blishers. 


Witenats Elementary Al 
NOYES, SNOW & 0O0., 
Publishers, Stationers, 

And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 




















A Job Lot of Nore PAPE, good quality®$1 per ream. 
155 zz 134% BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON. 





Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . - 37 ots. 

Harper's School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, .... 


94 cts. 
. 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and ie for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus, 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. [llus. i16mo. 60 
Pecket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our guage. 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdech’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickeus, Scou, De- 

Quincey eee Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, | 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


mm 


PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO, B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
** Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.’’ 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT'S MANUAL 
By ALFRED WAITES. 
Cleth, 75 cents. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MASS., Jan. 28, tis, | 
have examined Waite’s Historical Student’s Man- 
ual, and take yy in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 

E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


0.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Muxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
R a I in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth ..$3.50. 

Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginaing of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ....... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 





Svo, 


151 zz 














GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD &.CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ml. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers »nd Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, P ° $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SEKIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GnuBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, > $1.20. 

MODEL ABRITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . .« $1.00, 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 





‘| Pattersen’s Spellers. 





tay Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tensingont Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Seoweas ries. 
Dinsmere’s Graded Spelling Bianks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

Generat New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucatTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 

eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of commen schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
nna science, 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 


natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons, 


Prang’s American Chromes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols, ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s P: » tin. to’77. £.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o; iegrawher (newed.) 5.00 

Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
French Classics. Per vol., & 
Day » Ethics, Asthetics, and e 
Nystrom’s Mechanics a Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant'’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 





155 zz 








Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two beoks.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 











Colten’s New Geo hies. 
lish Sconce, 


Shaw’s En 
Leossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
iology. 


Hocker’s New Ph 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents —— —_ the sale of the following 

Our First Hundred Years. i vol, 1000 
All Beand the Werld. 606 pp. 1000 5.00 
3.75 


Life ef Charles Summer. ° 
Wenders of the World. 500 Pe 00 Illus., 4.90 
700 pp. II1., 4.00 


Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 
Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


a om = omes of the P 
THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 








. In. $5.00 | Bz* 





15 cents. Address T. W. BI Publish 
166 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR PBROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Senvey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
ces Schoel Records. 
artley. 
{Music.) 
C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Eliswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping: By H. W. Elisworth. 
For full list, an culars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy, 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and Cred them not well adapted for the perpere. Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its A genes and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
lan work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the sub: of Book-keeping, free from our- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Bartley’s Im 

y J.D. 

The Song eet. 
By E. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, meng and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnsten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY, 


The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio A ultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PRICE.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
co — | old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 
Copy mail, poe. for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 
First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew's Olassicai 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
PRIicE.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
a old book in use, 30 cents; Sing/e Sample 
Ci mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. 


a Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N. EZ. Agent, 3 School St., Boston. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
ETICS. 
ished, 


A NEW SERIES 
Just Pu 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithm " 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Mieasures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. erenged for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 RP $1.50. 
White's Student's » 12mo, $1.25. 
Cennington’s of V - 12mo, $2.25. 
The Unabrid ‘6 Students Ham.?? $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
wpa 8 p Cor. Lond. Datly Telepra rah Ti, cloth, 
” p- r. . y ’ ’ 
and its Kind BY 
. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 13me. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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